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LEAR as the snows and solemn as the pines 
Above his mountain solitudes 

Far in the highest heaven his passion shines, 
Beyond the common mists and vulgar moods ; 
Yet into his ice-clear reasoning oft intrudes 
The still small voice, the sound of a falling tear, 
Dreadful to see and terrible to hear, 
For that the human soul and the great God are near . . . 
He shrank not when the whisper bade him rise, 
Till, to his own full stature gather’d, he 
Found pierc’d hands take Rome’s napkin from his eyes 
That he might view, far-stretching, broad and free, 
God’s thought of man’s great need, and Christ his prize. 


Lo, while men sleep, God’s watchful heart, unsleeping, 

Its vigil keeping, 

Throbs till, like thunder, even the stars it shakes, 

And Thought, in wonder, from her bonds awakes, 

And, like the green withes twined on Samson’s wrists, 

Snaps Superstition’s chains, in cruel coil and twist, 

That she may wander forth in joy and youth 

Whispering to weary hearts the word of truth. 

So his soul would have slept, for very sweet 

To him were quiet fields, the calm retreat, 

The solitary glade of silent thought ; 

Yet, whither he went his presence with him brought = 
Crowds of the seekers, with their souls on fire, | 
And shining eyes aglow with love’s desire 

For God reveal’d of old, and for His Christ 

Whom gold had never bought, nor greed had priced. 
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Dragged into fields of conflict, where shone white 

Keen Logic’s blades, hot in the stress of fight 
*Gainst wrong and error, there he made his home, 

And shook with prayer and scorn the iron bars of Rome ; 
Holding as treasure dearer than mortal breath 

Truth, whom to wrong were worthy the wage of death,— 
Youth, manhood, strength, , > 
Life’s breadth, and depth, and length— 

Glad unto God with both strong hands he gave, 
Building, through Romish hate and extle’s ills, 

A city of God amid the eternal hills, 

Greater than wrong, and stronger than the grave. 


If fear he knew, this was his only fear— 

Lest, when the advancing footsteps he should hear 

Of God’s Christ coming to judgment of all lands, 

He should be idle found, eyes closed, eeonenamee 
So, till God gave him sleep, 

He toiled as those who keep 

A tryst with One through morning drawing near. 
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MUST WE RELEGATE DEUTERONOMY TO 
THE REIGN OF JOSIAH? 


I 


' For professional and unprofessional students alike, the Book of 
Deuteronomy forms:an excellent starting-point for the survey 
of Pentateuchal Criticism. The most orthodox recognize that 
it stands, in a sense, apart from the rest of the Pentateuch; the 
disintegrators of the Pentateuch since the days of De Wette 
(1805) have regularly placed it in a class and age of its own. Our 
conclusions on the subject of its date react directly on our view 
of other dates; and if we can arrive at anything like conviction 
on this question, we may feel greater confidence in tackling the 
much wider problems presented by the earlier books. 

Though there are some modern critics who dissent from the 
more popular view—and their arguments are striking and 
formidable to their rivals—the great majority of modern critics 
hold that the Book of the Law, discovered in 621 8.c. during the 
reign of Josiah, was what we call Deuteronomy or, at least, parts— 
and there is great diversity of opinion as to these parts—of the 
book as we have it. The minor disagreements alluded to are 
completely dwarfed by one great cleavage in the so-called 
“consensus of modern scholars”, to wit, the question: Was 
the book a deliberate forgery, or was it an intelligent attempt 
to bring earlier, and possibly Mosaic, legislation up to date? 

As it is altogether undesirable to burden this article with 
scores of names, however illustrious, let us confine ourselves here 
to discussing the critical case as set forth by two exponents whose 
eminence no one is likely to dispute: Wellhausen and Driver. 
Both are dead ; but their influence on scholars of their own day 
was immense, and it continues to show its strength everywhere 
even to-day. 

Further, in order to escape from the danger, in a controversy 
so vast and complicated, of making it difficult to see the forest 
for the trees, it is proposed here to study only two of the prime 
arguments brought against the Mosaic authorship of D.—as we 
shall henceforward call Deuteronomy, for the sake of brevity— 
examining one as it is advanced with almost scornful assurance 
by Wellhausen, and the other as set forth much more cautiously 
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by Driver. It is fair to remark that Driver does not differ 
generally from Wellhausen in regard to the view of Israel’s worship 
and D.’s place in it; but this opinion is set forth by Wellhausen 
with a completeness and confidence which make him a typical 
exponent of it:and render criticism easy. Driver, however, 
differs radically from Wellhausen on the origin of the book; 
but he, also, commits himself definitely to certain propositions 
on the subject, and, as these cover rather less ground than the 
subject of the worship, we shall consider his argumentation 
first, leaving the other question to the end, where some considera- 
tions applicable to both schools may fitly be added. 

It may be well at this point to remind readers of the general 
terms of the Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis, which still dominates 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch so extensively in Britain. This 
Hypothesis, for which the way was prepared, philosophically and 
exegetically, notably by the earlier studies of Hegel, Vatke and 
Reuss, was launched in 1866 by Graf and consummated by 
Wellhausen in 1876, great assistance to their aims being rendered 
by Kayser and Kuenen. The Hypothesis was not accepted 
wholesale by such critical giants as Ewald and Dillmann; but 
it won its way, and the translation of Wellhausen’s History of 
Israel into English by Robertson-Smith established it firmly 
among British scholars. ) 

The development of our Pentateuch, according to this 
theory, may be roughly tabulated as follows :— 

. I. A history of Israel, based on records of all sorts, some of 
them far from reliable and deeply tinged with myth and legend, 
was composed in the course of the ninth century B.c. in the 
Southern Kingdom. This is known by the symbol J (Judah). 
_ IL. A similar history was composed, perhaps fifty years 
later, in the Northern Kingdom ; this is known as E (Ephraim). 
| _III. Not long after, these two were fused into one narrative 
(JE). 
IV. Meanwhile writers of the prophetic school had been 


preparing, perhaps during the reign of Manasseh, another book, 
which was produced in 621 B.c. during the reign of Josiah. This 
is Deuteronomy, either in part or entire. Whether it was a 
downright fiction or a reconstruction of really ancient legislation, 
does not concern us for the moment; the general assertion 
is that the book was expressly meant to change the practice of 
national worship by centralizing everything at Jerusalem. 
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V. Possibly certain portions of Leviticus, known as the Law 
of Holiness (H.), may be earlier than D. 

VI. During the Exile, under the inspiration of Ezekiel’s 
vision, there arose a strong priestly movement to rivet the worship 
of Jehovah on the nation by an elaborate and inflexible system 
of ritual. To this end, an entirely fictitious account of the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness was drawn up, to give Mosaic 
_ authority to the new programme. The question: when this 
new matter appeared in written form, is keenly debated. Ezra 
is credited with making it popular, and it is known as the Priestly 
Code, orP. Weare asked to believe that it appeared, presumably 
in instalments, either during the later years of the Exile or soon 
after the Return, and that it was gradually completed and finally 
united with the rest of the Pentateuch—or peezatench, including 
Joshua—about 300 B.c. 


To introduce such a book as our Deuteronomy, hitherto 
—we are told—unknown, into a well established community, 
which had for centuries entertained very different notions of the 
Mosaic economy, must have been a portentous task. Some of 
the most obvious difficulties will be considered towards the end of 
this article ; but for the present we proceed to consider the origin 
of the publication as conceived by Dr. Driver. 

In his Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
Driver writes (p. 85), “ The bulk of the laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy is undoubtedly far more ancient than the time of the 
author himself,” and, again, on the same page, “ It is highly 
probable that there existed a tradition—perhaps even in a written 
form—of a final address delivered by Moses in the plains of Moab, 
to which some of the laws peculiar to Deuteronomy were 
attach 

After such ample concessions, what hinders Dr. Driver from 
admitting that D. is what it professes to be—the fifth Book of 
Moses? His objection is stated thus (.L.0.T., p. 80): “ The 
legislation of Deuteronomy implies a more elaborately organized 
civil community than that for which provision is made in JE.” 
Elsewhere he describes D. as “ a revised and enlarged edition of 
the Books of the Covenant ”, i.e. the legislative portions of the 
so-called JE.; and, again, “a prophetic reformulation, and 
adaptation to new needs, of an older legislation ”. 
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Now we may admit that the strictest orthodoxy need not 
hesitate to believe it possible that the Holy Spirit may have 
allowed additions to be made to such books as D. without in any 
way obscuring its Mosaic origin and form. Inspired seers like 
Samuel, “‘ the men of Hezekiah ”, who edited some of Solomon’s 
Proverbs, and others may well have been permitted by the highest 
of all authorities to add to such a book as D. explanatory notes 
or laws required by new situations without overlaying the 
authorship and original colour of the book. We need not affirm 
that this happened ; but it is surely possible. 

. But Driver’s theory demands much more than this. - Accord- 
ing to him, D. is a law-book compiled expressly for the seventh 
century, even though it may embody elements much older. Now 
it is as certain as any axiom of Euclid that a code once formulated 
and at least once revised, in a community boasting a marked 
degree of civilization for centuries, will, every time it is revised, 
adapt, not only its matter, but its background and form, to the 
mind and outlook of the age for which it is being reformulated. 
The codes of England and other European countries illustrate 
this freely. Our own statute books contain elements traceable 
to Saxon and Norman times; but the original form and back- 
ground of these had been modified or lost by the time of Edward 
III. Tudor and Stuart legislation reaffirmed the most important 
elements of earlier laws, but naturally dropped entirely those 
that were obsolete, modified others and, in introducing new 
matter, inevitably adapted the background to congruity with 
the novelties. The same process has repeated itself ever since. 
A twentieth century law-book which retained a background of 
Anglo-Saxon, Gallo-Roman or Gothic civilization, reproducing 
terms and language peculiar to those epochs, would be the 
laughing-stock of Europe. 

Let us therefore examine D. in order to see how far it 
reflects the habits of human legislators, if it be indeed the work of 
prophetic writers of, let us say, Manasseh’s time, adapting matter 
of Mosaic origin to an age which had completely outlived 
primitive conditions, and resetting the background in a form 
congenial to the age for which they were devising a novel code. 

In other words, let us set side by side the broad, distinctive 
features of the age for which D. is supposed to have been 

compiled, and the tone and general features of the book as we 
have it. 
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I A. Taking 650 3.c. as a mean date for the supposed 
compilation, Israel had been in Palestine, according to the latest 
date assigned to the Exodus, for fully five centuries ; according 
to other estimates, for seven or eight. 

B. D. uniformly treats Israel as a people not settled in 
Cahaan, but waiting to enter it and requiring all sorts of instruc- 
tions as to conduct during invasion and after conquest. 

: II A. The Israelites, in 650 3.c., had been governed by 

Kings for about four centuries. 

B. D. regards monarchy as a quite possible institution, 
but as yet non-existent. 

III A. For two-thirds of the monarchy period Israel had 
been divided into two Kingdoms. 

B. D. addresses a united Israel, makes no provision for 
schism within the nation and does not hint at such a possibility, 
still less at its actual occurrence. 

‘IV A. Quite recently—only seventy-one years before 
650 B.c.—the Northern Kingdom had been destroyed by Assyria 
and the greater part of Israel deported. 

_ B. To this frightful catastrophe, which, in 650, had just 
engulfed the larger portion of the Hebrew stock, and which 
must have fundamentally altered the outlook of every reasoning 
citizen and of every practical jurist, D. makes no allusion whatever. 

V A. The general condition of the surviving Kingdom of 
Judah was politically and morally decadent and unpromising. 
Even good Hezekiah’s reign had brought a prophecy of Babylonian 
exile. 

: B. The general outlook of D., on the other hand, is chas- 

tened, indeed, by very solemn warnings, but as a whole is definitely 
cheerful. It is full of the thought of territorial expansion—an 
idea which, in the middle of the seventh century, with the 
appalling disaster of 721 fresh in memory, savours of nothing less 
than insanity. At the end of the book is a great outburst of 
holy optimism and exuberant trust in God. 

VIA. In 650, Jerusalem had been since the time of David— 
say, 350 years—first, the capital of all Israel, and even after the 
severance of the Kingdoms a point of unique importance in 
Palestine. 

B. Despite the fact that Driver insists that D. is written 
“ from the standpoint of Western Palestine ” and that it is meant 
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to be an up-to-date code, Jerusalem is not mentioned once in 
the whole book. 

VII. Israel’s enemies. 

Ar. In 650 B.c., the supreme enemy is Assyria. Syria lies 
in the near past, Babylon on the horizon. 

B1. To Babylon, still distant, there is no allusion in D. 
Of Assyria, ever threatening and often at the gates for 100 years 
round 700 B.c., there is in D. no single mention in word or hint. 
Syria is once mentioned, and this mention is exceedingly sug- 
gestive ; for that country is named, precisely as in Genesis, as 
the home of a kindred and friendly race. 
| Az. Of races related (however distantly) to Israel, Moab, 

Ammon and Midian have sunk, in 650 B.c., into comparative 
insignificance. Edom, though eclipsed for the time, was 
remembered as a bitter enemy. 

Bz. In D. Moab, Ammon and Edom—all, be it observed, 
races bordering on the region where D. professedly originated— 
come in for special mention. They are dealt with in a manner 
congenial to the Exodus and Entrance period, quite meaningless 
for the seventh century. It is specially interesting to notice 
that Edom, an out-and-out national foe even by David’s time, 
is in D. treated, despite manifest hostility, with a kind of brotherly 
forbearance which is in full keeping with the fenernel position 
in patriarchal times. 

A3. By 650 B.c. the old Canaanites have been out of sight 
and out of mind as enemies for fully 350 years, since David 
wrested Zion from the Jebusites. Even these were only a 
sporadic survival ; for as far back as the days of the Judges we see 
that Israel’s foes are no longer the nations they found in Canaan. 

B3. In D. the chief and only enemies of Israel are the 
Canaanites. The commands to destroy them and their cities 
are stern and detailed. Note incidentally the mention of 
Amalek as an active foe—meaningless since the time of Saul. 
Above all, note the reason given for Jehovah’s unwillingness to 
allow the sudden wholesale extirpation of the Canaanites—lest 
wild beasts should increase too rapidly (vii. 22) ! 

It is a stringent rule of modern criticism to regard books 
like D. as written under the spell of their own environment. 
Let the above tabular comparison be used on this principle. In 
the ‘Fournal of Theological Studies, June 1903, the late Dr. Kennett 
adduced these same arguments as evidence that our Book of 
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Deuteronomy portrayed a state of national life and thought 
totally different from that of Manasseh’s day. He did this in 
order ultimately to prove that D. belonged to a very late date— 
a view held by some advanced French critics. But his reading of 
the data is identical with ours to this extent, that they may be 
held to prove that whatever age they belong to, they cannot be 
appropriate to the seventh century s.c. A single detail like the 
allusion to wild beasts might reasonably be held to damn the 
hypothesis; but when such details as this are seen to be only 
the true extension of the. greater conditions indicated, there is 
only one conclusion to be drawn—the theory is a hopeless misfit. 

Driver’s attempts to explain these glaring incongruities have 
a lamentable savour of forlorn hope. The language of D. about 
the monarchy is, he suggests, reminiscent of Solomon’s weaknesses. 
To which it may be replied that Solomon had died about 300 
years before and that there had been many worse kings than he 
since then, whose doings were far more pertinent to Manasseh’s 
age than his. But, after all, what can be more futile than to 
oppose such vague conjecture to the book’s plain statement that 
monarchy was still only a possibility in the womb of the future ? 
And what of the caution about rejecting a king who might lead 
them back to Egypt ? Could any counsel be less a propos in a 
code revised for times at least five centuries removed from the 
Exodus ? 

With the Canaanite problem his dealing is, if possible, feebler 
still, ‘The injunctions are, he will have it, repeated from JE. as 
a protest against idolatry. The mere fact that such a defence 
has been raised by a scholar of Dr. Driver’s standing is the one 
and only consideration on which it merits an instant’s hearing. 
In order, forsooth, to inculcate the danger of idolatry—far more 
pungently illustrated by many more recent examples; or, if 
antiquity was to be invoked, by stories from the days of the 
Judges—Jerusalem was to have dinned into its ears, in a profes- 
sedly up-to-date code, injunctions even ampler than those con- 
tained in JE. to wipe out enemies who had been forgotten for 
ages and to destroy cities which had been under Jewish dominion 
ever since then, until four-fifths of them had quite recently 
passed under the yoke of Assyria! Qutd plura ? 

The theory that Deuteronomy was a sheer forgery—“ arti- 
ficial repristination ”’ is a phrase used by Wellhausen in one of 
~ his less brutal moments to describe this type of fiction—has at 
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least the merit of being intelligible. But the idea that sane, 
earnest and learned men could set about reformulating ancient 
legislation and adapting it to the needs.of their time in such 
a setting of irrelevant and almost incomprehensible archaism is 
scholarship in its dotage. 


III 


Our second main subject in the Deuteronomic controversy 
is the revolution in public worship with which the book is credited. 

The allegation may be summarized thus: Whereas before, 
under the rule of JE., every kind of worship might be performed 
anywhere, D, demands that no worship shall be performed except 
at the central sanctuary, i.e. at Jerusalem, This policy is com- 
monly described as the centralization of worship. 

Let us be careful in the first place to clear our ideas about 
facts and terms. 

We may readily admit that, in view of the gross idolatry 
permitted and practised by Manasseh, and in view also of the 
marked contraction of territorial Judaism resulting from the 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom, it may have been strongly felt, 
round about 650 B.c., that the cause of Jehovah worship would be 
strengthened by laying great emphasis on the importance of 
Jerusalem and all duties that should be performed there. 

_. But the critical demand, as above shown, goes far beyond 

this. It is so widely held that there is no need to multiply 
quotations from Driver, G. A. Smith, Gray, McFadyen and others. 
A single sentence from Wellhausen’s History of Israel (p. 22) 
puts the case in a nutshell : 

“Throughout the whole of the naliee period of the history 
of Israel, the restriction of worship to a single selected place was 
unknown to anyone even as a pious desire.” A second sentence 
deserves to be added (tbid., p. 46), which tells us that, in the 
narrative of 2 Kings, the centralization of worship under Josiah 
“figures as a new first step upon a path until then absolutely 
untrodden.” ‘The italics in each sentence are ours. 

Such a pronouncement, precise, comprehensive and domin- 
eering, backed by the erudition and fame of Wellhausen, has the 
power to shake the nerve of even highly trained scholars ere 
controversy starts, much as the very sight of Murat at the head 
_ of his cuirassiers is said to have shaken hostile squadrons into 


confusion before the actual charge. Yet the Name and standard 
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for which we profess to fight do not permit us to give place to 
the fear of man, and it is some comfort, in the face of such a 
challenge, to reflect that its very completeness and arrogance 
constitute its intellectual weakness. Here, at last, is one who has 
utterly burned his boats; he has risked so much that we may 
safely believe that he is not everywhere gambling on certainty. 

Let us therefore systematically work back from the reign of 
_ Josiah in order to ascertain whether a central sanctuary, as 
conceived by Wellhausen, was altogether unknown to Hebrew 
legislation and experiment. 

In the days of Hezekiah we are expected to believe that the 
rule of JE. was everywhere regarded as the true Mosaic prescrip- 
tion. This rule, summarized in the closing verses of Exodus xx., 
permitted the erection of earth or stone altars on the site of any 
theophany and the performance of sacrifices upon them. And 
here we are faced by a question which leads to a serious digression. 

Followers of Wellhausen maintain with one accord that 
these local altars were identical with the “ high places ”, Hebrew 
Bamoth. To concede this is utterly unnecessary, and, we believe, 
quite wrong. Exodus xx. ordains the erection of earthen or, with 
certain reservations, stone a/tars at any place in which Jehovah had 
revealed Himself. The general term, “ high places,” in no way 
suggests an equation, and for many reasons identity must be con- 
sidered accidental and often culpable. 

Let us review the circumstances of Israel’s national life from 
the Exodus to the time of David. In Egypt the people had been 
first privileged, and later persecuted, settlers. In the wilderness 
they became nomads, fully capable, after their long experience in 
Egypt, of receiving and assimilating a complicated and deeply 
significant religious ritual, but tending more and more—especially 
after the ban on those who had rebelled—to lapse into a restless 
and rather aimless habit of life. The younger generation, though 
_ the promise of the land was theirs, could not fail to be affected by 
the apathy of their seniors. They were men and women funda- 
mentally like those of other days, our own included, prone to 
enthusiasm when religion seemed to promise much, especially in 
things material, and even more ready to lapse into indifference 
when it appeared that a barely decent minimum of religious 
observance seemed to satisfy the demands of their condition. 
War, as we know, is an unsettling business, and the invasion of 
Canaan was not consummated inaday. The fighting men had to 
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be moved from point to point all over the country ; how did their 
spiritual life fare in those days? Better, perhaps, than later. War 
is at least a stimulus, even at times to religious ardour ; success is 
often a blight. Who among us does not know the soporific effect 
of the feeling that the great strain is over? Who among us, 
_- when the first thanksgivings have lost their spell, has not been 
tempted to fall away into a humdrum acquiescence in very luke- 
warm standards of life, whether social or spiritual ? Our Israelites 
came back from their epoch-making conflict to the spiritually 
far sterner test of land allotment. How fared their spiritual life 
then? We have only to read the Book of Judges to find the answer 
—very ill indeed. Should we condemn them hastily? Surely 


not. 
Can we not figure the too frequent course of events? Here 


are a score of families settled, let us say—to take well-known names 
—at Ramoth-Gilead in Gad or at~Megiddo in Issachar ; at 
smaller places the pressure of circumstances would be greater, not 
less. After all the marking out, quarrelling, unpacking, etc., 
connecting with settling are over, they begin to take thought for 
the things of God, which have long—it is no unkindness to 
suggest it—received very third-rate attention among all but 
a very few. Here and there are communities, either inspired 
by general feeling or dominated by some whole-hearted leader, 
whose impulse and action are definite and loyal. They make 
a clean sweep of everything that stands for heathenism. Idols 
are destroyed, shrines burned, groves cut down, temple areas 
desecrated ; and Jehovah’s altar is erected in some place un- 
tainted by all these associations. But how often did this happen 
in an era when every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes? It is easy to conceive various degrees of compromise. 
Here is a place where a loyal, but not too firm, Jehovist takes 
counsel of his lieutenants. One of them, bolder than the rest, 
says, “* There is only one place here for a sanctuary—yon Canaan- 
ite Bamah, It’s a pity there is no other worthy of such a purpose. 
Couldn’t we, etc.?” His rede prevails ; the work of destruction 
and desecration is honestly carried out, but Jehovah’s altar is 
raised upon the ill-omened site. For a time things go rightly ; 
then, after a year or two, some unstable soul—influenced, per- 
chance, by contact with some of the heathen who were not 
rooted out—raises the question, easily born in superstitious 
hearts amid such surroundings: “Is it quite safe to ignore 
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entirely the mumen of the Baal who once held sway here? May 
not our disregard for him be the explanation of this or that— 
drought, cattle disease, infant mortality, or the like?” And 
so, facilis déescensus Averno. 

In many cases the compromise would be less cautious, the 
descent swifter, and the change in the end radical. Jehovah 
would be first supreme, then reduced to half rights, then barely 
_ tolerated, and finally displaced by the triumphant Baal. Even 
at times of restoration, it would be usually on the Bamah that 
Jehovah was reinstated. ‘“ The high places” became soon the 
recognized resort of worshippers, and the old associations were 
always potent and often victorious. From time to time seers of 
real vision would discern the inherent vice of the system; and 
the later writers who finally edited the Books of the Kings with 
all the facts before them would recognize, and at every point 
mark, the fatal consequences of leaving the “high places”, 
unceasingly the seed-bed of idolatry, to beguile and corrupt the 
worshippers of Jehovah. 

This may seem a long digression; but the identification of 
the Baméth with the local altars of Jehovah is so important 
to modern criticism that it seems to us equally important to 
show as clearly as possible that the identification of the two was 
in history accidental and improper and has therefore no value 
whatever as a basis for Wellhausen’s argument. 

Wellhausen himself observes (H.J., p. 27), “‘ It is also pos- 
sible, moreover, that the Canaanite origin of most of the Baméth, 
which is not unknown, for example, to Deuteronomy, may have 
helped to discredit them.” 

The turn of expression is interesting and characteristic. 
Wellhausen is quite aware of the Canaanite origin of most of the 
Bamoth ; is it conceivable that the Israelites were less so? Yet 
Wellhausen touches this practical certainty as something merely 
“not unknown ”, and airily suggests that, in a rampant crusade 
against every sort and source of idolatry, this matter of common 
knowledge “‘ may have helped to discredit them”. The vital 
relevance of the fact to his own argument he studiously disregards. 

One more word on this subject. Though the identification 
is originally false, yet it must easily, even within a hundred years 
of the Conquest, have established itself in popular language. 
Such developments are not uncommon. Our English word 
priest ” is really the Greek word rpeoBirepos and means “ elder ” 
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but, owing to centuries of misinterpretation, it is to-day (unhap- 
pily) the only word we have to render the Greek iepe’s, Thus 
we may read passim of Jehovah’s worship being performed at 
a Bamah—which may, of course, mean one that had never been 
defiled by heathen practice,—while writers who ‘could look over 
the whole history back from the Captivity know only too well 
that the .Bamoth, properly so called, had been from the first 
nurseries of idolatrous growths. In earlier days the term might 
be loosely applied without discrimination ; later historians saw 
matterg,without such confusion, and it is most important that 
there should be none in our minds. 

_ We may now revert to the story of Hezekiah’s reign. In. 
2 Kings xviii. 4 we are told that “ He removed the high places 
and brake the images and cut down the groves . . . (5) so that 
after him was none like him among all the Kings of Judah.” In 
this passage let us note three points: | 


(1) Hezekiah is said to have done precisely what we are 
told was, in Josiah’s day, absolutely without precedent and never 
even thought of or hoped for—i.e. abolished local sanctuaries. 


(2) The writer conceives these “local sanctuaries” as 
connected with idolatry, not with Jehovah worship. It matters 


_ nothing that the Rabshakeh speaks of them as Jehovah’s altars 


(v. 22); he is speaking from a polytheistic standpoint—just as 
the Philistines (1 Samuel iv. 8) describe Israel’s Deity as “ gods ” 
—whereas the writer of 2 Kings speaks as a Hebrew with inside 
knowledge. 3 


(3) Hezekiah’s aspiration and performance are put, not 
merely on a level with, but actually above those of any King 
after him. His reformation is therefore considered as at least 
equal to Josiah’s in aim and method. 


How does Wellhausen treat a passage so flatly contradictory 
to his uncompromising enunciation? Thus (H./., p. 25): 
“‘ King Hezekiah is said to have even then made an attempt to 
abolish them (Bamoth), but the attempt, having passed away 
without leaving any trace, is of a doubtful nature.” 

Worse reasoning is hardly conceivable. What happened 
after Hezekiah’s death is exactly paralleled by what followed 
Josiah’s. Jeremiah and Ezekiel both show that Jerusalem reeked 
with idolatry, though Josiah’s campaign against everything 
idolatrous was carried out with a thoroughness that spared 
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nothing. And by no one is this tragic relapse) more pointedly 
marked than by Wellhausen himself: “ After Josiah’s death 
we again see B4méth appearing on all hands, not merely in the 
country, but even in the capital itself” (A.J., p. 27). Thus 
Josiah’s reformation “ passed away without leaving any trace ”. 
By what logic can Hezekiah’s reformation be discredited while 
Josiah’s is considered beyond dispute ? 

We move back now to Solomon’s Temple. _That this 
Temple was an “ all-Israel ” venture is perfectly clear from such 
passages as I Kings v. 13; vi. 12, 13; Vill. 1; viii. 41-3; ix. 3. 
Whatever such a term as “‘ Central Sanctuary ” implies in matter 
of detail, the Temple built by Solomon, prepared by David and 
foreshadowed by the Shiloh Tabernacle, was as much a centre 
of worship to Israel as Rome is to the Roman Catholic com- 
munity. Wellhausen himself uses language which goes far to. 
admit this. Speaking of the days following the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom, he writes (H.J., p. 24), “ If the great house 
of God upon Mount Zion had always overtopped the other 
shrines in Judah, it now stood without any equal in Israel.” 
Also (p. 20), “It is indubitable that in this way (i.e. by the 
building of Solomon’s Temple) political centralization gave an 
impulse to a greater centralization of worship also.” What 
becomes of the violent assertions that centralization was never 
even thought of before Josiah’s reign? But an even more fatal 
admission is made on page 19, where Wellhausen remarks (quite 
correctly), “‘ No king after Solomon is left uncensured for having 
tolerated the high places”; i.e. the Books of Kings, which 
writers of the G.-W.-H. school hold were written under direct 
“Deuteronomic ” influence, make it perfectly clear that’ the 
building of Solomon’s Temple made the use of Baméth improper 
once and for all. Is not this a case of a house divided against 
itself, if ever there was one ? We may fairly reckon it as a second 
colossal blunder in Wellhausen’s reasoning. 

It is most important to observe at this point that these 
admissions of Wellhausen’s relate to a period when the sanctions , 
of JE., above explained, are supposed to have been dominant. 
Even on Wellhausen’s hypothesis, therefore, we see signs of a 
dual system ; and we, who adhere to the traditional view, shall 
see more and more clearly, as we work backwards, that the real 
explanation of the whole problem lies, not in a mutually exclusive 
claim for local or central sanctuaries, but in a dual system of 
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which one side or other occasionally dwindled in prestige and 
required rehabilitation. 

From Solomon’s Temple we move back to the Tabernacle 
or Tent of Shiloh. The most typical period of its existence is, 
of course, the time of the Judges, after which the Ark moved 
towards Jerusalem. 

Was this Tent in any sense a Central Sanctuary? Well- 
hausen will have it that (page 19) “ Any strict centralization is 
for that period inconceivable, alike in the religious as in every 
other sphere.” But that Shiloh was a Central Sanctuary is 
clear enough for any who read the Old Testament with open 
mind. 

(1) Jeremiah vii. is a chapter to which modern criticism 
appeals with great confidence to prove that P. was not known 
to Jeremiah. We believe that such a claim overreaches itself 
entirely; but this question is beside the mark here. What 
concerns us now in this notable chapter is the prophet’s argument 
in'vv. 12-14, which deserve to be quoted in full :— 

“* But go ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh, where 
I set my name at the first, and see-what I did to it for the wicked- 
ness of my people Israel. And now, because ye have done all 
‘these works, saith the Lord, and I spake unto you, rising up early 
and speaking, but ye heard not ; and I called you, but ye answered 
not ; therefore will I do unto ‘this house, which is called by my 
name, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave to you 
and to your fathers, as I have done to Shiloh.” 

Observe, in the first place, the very important phrase: 
“‘ where I set my name at the first ”.. It is exactly the language 
of Deut. xii. 11, on which so much is made to turn. 

There is no room whatever for honeg doubt that to Jeremiah 
—supposedly such an ardent ‘ Deuteronomist ”—Shiloh was 
the full and exact counterpart of Solomon’s Temple. “ All 
that the Temple ts ”, he might have said, “‘ Shiloh for the time 
being was.” The equation is perfect. 

(2) And what was Shiloh to those of its era? Unques- 
tionably, “ the house of God ”, a central sanctuary for all Israel. 
Many texts tell us so plainly—Judges xviii. 31 and xxi. 19; 
1 Samuel i. 3; ii. 15; ii.-18; ii. 29; ili. 3. The significance of 
the placing there of the Ark of God is equally cogent (1 Samuel iv. 
passim) ; where could such an embodiment of all that the national 
religion meant be deposited save at a unique centre ? 
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Wellhausen, though determined to represent “ centraliza- 
tion ” as quite unthinkable during such an era, here presents us 
with a third colossal blunder. On page 129 of his H.J. he 
remarks: “ An independent and influential priesthood could 
develop itself only at the larger and more public centres of worship 
but that of Shiloh seems to have been the only one of this class” 
(italics ours). It is hard to watch so pre-eminent a scholar 
sawing off the branch on which he sits, and be quite unmoved 
to mirth; but the tragedy is greater than the absurdity. 

Af Wellhausen himself allows that Shiloh was, not only a 
large and public centre of worship, but apparently the only one 
of the kind, tradition may regard the plain record of the sacred 
text with double confidence. 

We have asked, What was Shiloh? We proceed to ask, 
W hence was it ? 

Here, again, the Old Testament is ready with a plain answer. 
In Joshua xviii. 1 we read: “ And the whole congregation of 
the children of Israel assembled together at Shiloh, and set up 
the tabernacle of the congregation there.” Note the expressly 
national character attributed to the action—exactly what we 
should expect in the case of an institution which even Well- 
hausen admits stood alone in the political and religious economy 
of Israel. Further, there is nothing in the verse out of harmony 
with what goes before and after; it is a statement apart, des- 
cribing an event of unique importance, but not incongruous. 
How does Wellhausen treat this verse? His H.J. closes with 
a list of verses or passages quoted and discussed, and these 
number almost exactly 600. And this verse—an explicit state- 
ment of a most important kind—is not among them } Is this 
honesty ? 

Wellhausen has, of course, made up his mind that the 
Tabernacle, as described in the later part of Exodus, is a pure 
fiction, projected into records of antiquity by shameless priestly — 
forgers in order to give their new invention a Mosaic claim. 
Nevertheless, to ignore entirely a positive statement which is 
the actual link between two stages of the traditional view is 
neither decent nor rational. 

Before moving backwards again to the last stage of our 
investigation, we should not fail to notice how the language of 
Judges and 1 Samuel establishes the conclusion which we drew 
from the later language about Solomon’s Temple. In the days 
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of the Judges, we are told, the rule of JE., as given in Exodus xx. 
24, was all that mattered. Yet the books just named make it 
clear that there was one sanctuary to which periodical visits had 
to be, and were, made. Do we find this conclusion borne out 
by the record of the earliest legislation ? Yes, we do. 

Exodus xx. 24 describes to us a type of altar which might, 
in places, attain to some dignity proportionate to the distinction 
of the site or of some theophany connected with it ; but which 
might equally be the simplest and humblest heap of earth or 
stone. The majority of these could in no sense be described as 
_ “a house of God ”’, still less as “‘ the house of God”. This last 
expression, in particular, must mean something entirely distinct 
from the local altars, whether these are planted on BAamoth, 
Canaanitish or untainted, or elsewhere. Does such an expression 
occur in the “ Book of the Covenant "s as modern criticism terms 
Exodus xx.-xxiii. ? 

In xxiii. 17 we read: “ Three times in the year all thy males 
_ shall appear before the Lord thy God.” This passage is clearly 
interpreted by xxxiv. 23 and 24 (also JE.), where we read : “ when 
thou shalt go up to appear before the Lord thy God thrice in 
the year.” This language gives exactly the same sense as some 
of the passages above quoted from 1 Samuel: these “ appear- 
ances ”’ were statutory pilgrimages to a central sanctuary. 

Again, we read in xxiii. 19: “ The first of the first fruits of 
thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord thy God.” 
The significance of this last expression we have already seen ; 
it is used everywhere later on to mean a sanctuary which all the 
people had a common obligation to visit and maintain. For 
the Israelites in the wilderness, so far as they had then any produce 
_ to bring, it could mean only the Tabernacle ; looking forward 
to their sojourn in Canaan, it could only be understood as the 
sanctuary equivalent thereto, i.e. first the Tabernacle itself, as 
it eventually stood at Shiloh, and later on the House built by 
Solomon. 

Such a dual system was surely inevitable; and it is only 
the overwhelming prestige of names like Wellhausen and Driver 
that blinds men to the absurdity of expecting any other system 
to be workable. For, even when Israelite worship was restricted 
to the two tribes that survived the disaster of 721 B.c., could any 
sane legislator for a moment expect success from laws which 
compelled everyone in Judah and Benjamin to perform no act 
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of worship save at Jerusalem? A glance at the map provides 
an immediate answer. 

The general principles of religious life everywhere are a 
sufficient guide to a reasonable solution of the rival claims, in 
Israel’s case, of local and central worship.. We, too, have private 
prayer and domestic prayers on the one hand, with public worship 
on the other. And, though our circumstances do not necessitate 
yearly gatherings—definitely called for in Canaan to maintain 
the political and religious solidarity,—yet with us, too, there are 
occasions when our own local and parochial worship is supple- 
mented by central gatherings of one kind or another. 

It is quite natural that, in Josiah’s time, the need for 
emphasizing the special claims of the Central Sanctuary should 
be prominent, and these claims would be brought into sharp 
relief by the abolition of hundreds of sanctuaries that had too 
long enjoyed a tolerance which their tainted origin should have 
rendered impossible from the first. There may well have been 
great zeal on the part of both king and people to do their very 
utmost to interpret as amply as possible the special claims of 
the great Sanctuary which so properly represented the general 
enthusiasm—too soon, alas, to fade away—for abolishing the 
many vile practices of which the Canaanitish Baméth had been 
the fountain-head and focus. But a royal edict which made all 
local worship illegal, and compelled men to come distances of 
twenty, thirty or forty miles over broken and dangerous country 
to perform the smallest sacrifice would have been far more 
likely to produce an all-round provincial revolt than to leave 
a record like that of 2 Kings xxii. and xxiii. 

There is, indeed, a further argument of the most stubborn 
kind against the modern hypothesis. According to this, the 
JE. practice had been hallowed by-at least five centuries of 
unquestioning faith and obedience. That is to say that, though 
men might start aside and follow Baalim, one rule was known 
and recognized as Mosaic, and that was the rule of JE. If men 
broke it, they did so, not because they understood the Law of 
Moses otherwise, but because they loved idols better than 
Jehovah. Under Josiah, according to Wellhausen, they were 
presented with a new path hitherto untrodden and unthought of, 
and yet Mosaic! It matters little whether the name of Moses 
was fraudulently used, or stood for a genuine old tradition ; the 
dilemma remains the same. How, in the name of common 
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sense, could king, priests, prophets and people be persuaded to 
accept with enthusiasm the nonsensical proposition that a system 
unknown for hundreds of years was as genuinely Mosaic as one 
which, also indubitably Mosaic, it flatly contradicted ? 

And so we find ourselves drifting back to a question so 
elementary that the resonant pronouncements of modern 
criticism have led some to regard it as unimportant or to accept 
without thought the critical answer. What was the real main- 
spring of Josiah’s reforming zeal ? 

As a type of the answer we are expected to accept, we may 
take the judicious phrasing of Kittel (The Scientific Study of the 
Old Testament, p. 80): “ Still more decidedly in favour of its 
being the book of Deuteronomy, or some code closely resembling 
it, is the fact that the reforms appointed by King Josiah, in 
accordance with the contents of the newly discovered code, are 
based on an innovation in which the lawgiver of Deuteronomy 
was closely interested, viz. the centralization of worship in the 
capital and the abolition of the local sanctuaries.” 

Now, we have studied the history of local sanctuaries and 
the central sanctuary on lines which do not lead to acquiescence 
in either the definitions or conclusions suggested by this quota- 
tion ; and we are forced back to asking whether any such reading 
of Josiah’s reformation is really correct. A simple test, often 
tried by the writer, may help to clear the ground. Let any 


reader himself study, or ask a class to study, the record in 2 Kings - 


with a really open mind, and then answer the question: What 
was the king’s central preoccupation? It is long odds that the 
immediate answer will be: The damnable prevalence of idolatry 
and the dire need for vehement and thorough action against it ; 
or something to that effect. 

_° Such an ambition was wholly in keeping with all that was 
highest in all Israel’s history, Pentateuchal and subsequent. 
Under such a banner king, priests, prophets and people might 
well unite. Compared with an appeal so strong and deep, so 
time-honoured and yet so everlastingly fresh, how almost 
ridiculous is the elevation to pride of place of a manceuvre in 


religious economy devoid (according to Wellhausen) of any © 


historical sanction and calculated to create schism on every side ! 


_And as for the argument, often put forward, that the part of. 


our Pentateuch by which Josiah seems to have been moved was 
our Deuteronomy, why should it be otherwise? Should we 
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a monarch on such an occasion to be startled into con- 
viction of sin by the tenth chapter of Genesis, by the list of the 
dukes of Edom, by the details of the wandering in the wilderness, 
or even by the instructions for the composition of the Tabernacle ? 
Deuteronomy is not only the last of what many ages have called 
the Five Books of Moses: it is infinitely the most impressive on 
the national and personal side. If it is a code in parts, it is above 
all a code within a sermon ; as a sermon, after the preamble, it 
begins, and as a sermon it movingly and gloriously ends. 

As an innovating Scripture, D., on the Graf-Wellhausen 
presentation, could do nothing but raise insoluble problems and 
promote violent schism. Read as the coping-stone of Moses’ 
work, it would be seen in its relation to the rest and intelligently 
interpreted ; and the nation, suddenly roused from long oblivion, 
would respond as one man—though it were but for a score of 
years—to the trumpet-call of their dying Law-giver’s inspired 
appeal to serve Jehovah their God and Him alone. 

| W. D. Monro. 
Nailsea Rectory, Bristol, England. 


For the benefit of any readers who care to study the subject systematically, | may recommend, 
for a start, a few books—advisedly few, as nothing is to be gaimed by making choice difficult. 

On D. alone: The Problem of Deuteronomy, J. S. Griffiths; S.P.C.K. 

Also, the relevant parts of 
The Problem of the Old Testament, James Orr ; Nisbet. 
Old Testament Critics, Thomas Whitelaw ; Kegan Paul, ete. 
Did Moses write the Pentateuch after all? F. E. Spencer; Elliot Stock. 
Are the Critics Right? Méller; R.T.S. 
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MODERN DISPENSATIONALISM AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY OF SCRIPTURE 


I 
No doctrine concerning Scripture is of more practical importance 


to the Bible student than that which affirms its unity and harmony. 


Obviously, the trustworthiness, perspicuity and plenary 


inspiration of Scripture cannot be maintained aside from the 


belief that the Bible is a thoroughly self-consistent whole. The 
Westminster Confession of Faith in enumerating some of the 
“incomparable excellencies” of Scripture, mentions “the 
consent of all the parts’. And it is on the basis of a recognition 
’ of this essential feature that the Westminster divines laid down 
this “ infallible rule” for the interpretation of Scripture : 

“The infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; 
and therefore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of any Scripture 
(which is not manifold, but one) it may be searched and known Hi other places that 
speak more clearly.”* 

This rule has been called the “analogy of Scripture” or the 
“ analogy of faith”. Its meaning and i —— has been well 
stated by Hodge : 

work of one mind, and that mind divine. From this it follows that Scripture 
cannot contradict Scripture. God cannot teach in one place anything which is 
inconsistent with what He teaches in another. Hence Scripture must explain 


Scripture. If a passage admits of different interpretations, that only can be the 
true one which agrees with what the Bible teaches elsewhere on the same subject.’”? 


This great doctrine has been recognized and accepted, more 
or less clearly and consistently, by the Christian Church 
throughout its history. It has been a sign of heresy to reject or 
ignore any part or portion of Holy Writ. Thus the rejection of 
the Old Testament, in part or in whole, was one of the numerous 
errors of the Gnostics. Within comparatively recent times— 
-acentury or more—this doctrine has been challenged by two quite 
different groups, both claiming a place within the Christian 
Church. 

The so-called “‘ Higher Criticism ” has as one of its most 
characteristic and fundamental assumptions the denial of the 
unity and harmony of the Scriptures. In place of the doctrine 

* Chap. I, 9. 
2 Systematic Theology, Vol. 1, 187. 
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of the “ consent of all the parts ”, it posits the doctrine of the 
dissent of all or many of the parts. It divides the Pentateuch, 
for example, into documents which differ from and even contradict 
one another ; and it is not too much to say that these documents 
are constructed on the basis of, and with a view to establishing 
and illustrating, the alleged differences. Thus, the opening 
chapters of Genesis are alleged to evidence two different and 
_ contradictory traditions as to the antiquity of the covenant name 

Lorpv (JHWH). According to one tradition (the J account) 
the name was known and used from the earliest times ; according 
to the other (the P account) it was first used in the days of Moses. 
So considered the Higher Criticism may be described as a quest; 
of contradictions. Document is pitted against document ; and 
it is simply astonishing the number of differences and contradic- 
tions which the enterprising critic can find in narratives which 
to the uninitiated show remarkable evidence of unity, continuity 
and harmony. The Higher Criticism is justly entitled to the 
name “ divisive ”, because it divides up Scripture into documents 
which have no existence except in the imagination of the critics. 
The Higher Criticism is also rightly called “ destructive”, 
because the divisive method which it employs is destructive of 
the ordered and organically progressive unity of the Bible and . 
tends to disintegrate it into a meaningless mass of contradictions. 
One of the most dangerous of the contradictions introduced into 
Scripture by the critics is the recognition of two distinct types of 
religion in the Bible, thé priestly and the prophetic, “ prophetic ” 
religion being the true one and finding its fruition in Christianity. 
This leads logically to the rejection of the vicarious atonement 
of Christ, of which the “ priestly ” religion of the Old Testament © 
was directly typical. The Higher Criticism in short is the 
error of the Bible disbeliever. 


II 

The second “ divisive ” tendency within Christendom to-day 
is one which we hesitate to place in the same category with the 
one just mentioned because while it clearly belongs there it differs 
from the Higher Criticism in many important respects. If 
Higher Criticism is the error of the Bible-disbeliever, “‘ Dispensa- 
tionalism ”, as it is called, is the error of many a Bible-believer. 
The Higher Criticism is naturalistic and is largely dominated 
by the theory of evolution. Dispensationalism is intensely 
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super-naturalistic and even catastrophic in its view of human his- 
tory and destiny. Higher Criticism reduces Scripture to a merely 
human book, inspired if at all only as Shakespeare is inspired. 
Dispensationalism holds a high view of Scripture and assigns to 
it a unique inspiration and authority as the very Word of God. 
Higher Criticism, at least in its consistent forms, finds in the Cross 
a stumbling block of foolishness. Dispensationalism, with an 
important exception to be noted later, exalts the Cross as the 
only hope of hell-deserving sinners. But, despite these and other 
differences that might be mentioned, Dispensationalism shares 
with Higher Criticism its fundamental error. It is divisive and 
holds a doctrine of Scripture which tends to be and is in many 
respects as destructive of that high view of Scripture which its 
advocates assert as it is disastrous to some of the doctrines most 
precious to the hearts of those that hold it. In a word, despite 
all their differences Higher Criticism and Dispensationalism are 
in this one respect strikingly similar. Higher Criticism divides 
Scripture up into Documents which differ from or contradict 
one another. Dispensationalism divides the Bible up into 
dispensations which differ from or even contradict one another ; 
and so radical is this difference as viewed by the extremist that the 
Christian of to-day who accepts the Dispensational view finds his 
Bible (the part directly intended for him) shrunk to the — 
of the Imprisonment Epistles. 

The divisive tendency inherent in Dispensationalism appears 
clearly i in the definition of a “ dispensation ” as given, for example, 
in the widely used Scofield Bible : 

“ A dispensation is a period of time during which man is ‘tested in respect to 


obedience to some specific revelation of the will of God. Seven such dispensations 
are distinguished in Scripture.””* 


-Dispensationalists differ as to the number and extent of these 
dispensations. The seven recognized in the Scofield Bible are: 
Innocency, Conscience, Human Government, Promise, Law, 
Grace, Kingdom. And since during each dispensation man is 

“ tested in respect of some specific revelation of the will of God ” 
the tendency is to confine to or concentrate each of these specific 
features in its own proper period, and to set each period definitely 
and distinctly over against and even at odds with the others. 
This leads to strained exegesis and strong-arm methods of 
inclusion and exclusion which are dangerous in the extreme. 

1 P. 5, note 4. 
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Forthe purpose of the present discussion we shall confine ourselves 
to the last three of the dispensations: Law, Grace, Kingdom. | 

One of the best known and at the same time most 
characteristic illustrations of the dispensational method and 
the dangers that beset it is the Lord’s Prayer. There are 
thousands of Christians to-day who do not use this prayer : there 
are many ministers who have eliminated it from the accustomed 
order of worship in their churches. Why is this? The reason 
is briefly stated in the comment which is found in the margin of 
the Scofield Bible on the Fifth Petition, “and forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors ” : 

“ This is legal ground. Cf. Eph. iv. 32, which is grace. Under law forgiveness 

is conditioned upon a like spirit in us; under grace we are forgiven for Christ’s 
sake, and exhorted to forgive because we have been forgiven. See Matt. xviii. 32 ; 
xxvi. 28, note.”* 
“ This is legal ground ” is the indictment brought by Sitehl 
tionalism against this petition. Law, of course, belongs to the 
Dispensation of Law. We are to-day in the Church age, the 
Dispensation of Grace. Therefore this petition and by inference 
the whole prayer is legal and not for the Christian. Dr. Haldeman 
puts it bluntly when he says “. . . . it does not belong to 
the Church, it is not for the Christian at all”. He calls it “a 
prayer that has no more place in the Christian church than the 
thunders of Sinai, or the offerings of Leviticus ”.2 

It should hardly be necessary to call attention to the radical 
way in which Dispensationalism thus cuts itself off from historical 
Protestantism. Schaff in a brief comparison of “ the typical 
Catechisms of Protestantism,””—Luther’s (1529), the Heidelberg 
(1563), the Anglican (1549), and the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism (1647)—says of them all: 

“They are essentially agreed in the fundamental doctrines of catholic and 
evangelical religion. They teach the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer ; that is, all that is necessary for a man to. 
believe and to do in order to be saved. They thus exhibit the harmony of the chief 
branches of orthodox Protestant Christendom.”3 
Three elements common to all—the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer Yet many Dispensa- 
tionalists refuse to recite the Lord’s Prayer, mainly because the 


1 P. 1002, note 1. 

* How to Study the Bible, pp. 135, 140. 

3 History of the Christian Church, Vol. VI, p. §55- 

4 In the Westminster Shorter Catechism there are 107 questions and answers of which about 
forty deal with the Ten Commandments and nine with the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Fifth Petition is egal ground ; and of course the inclusion of the 
Ten commandments in these catechisms makes them doubly 
offensive to the thorough-going Dispensationalist. For what 
could be more legal than the Decalogue ? 


Ill 


Having noted how radical is the departure of Dispensa- 
tionalism from traditional Protestant usage as to the Lord’s Prayer, 
let us examine the reasons given in the Scofield Bible in support 
of it. After describing the words of the “Fifth Petition ” as 
“ legal ground ”, the comment goes on to say, “ Cf. Eph. iv. 32, 
which is grace.” This verse which reads as follows, “‘ And be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you ”’, is interpreted 
to mean, “ Under law forgiveness is conditioned upon a like 
spirit in us; under grace we are forgiven for Christ’s sake and 
exhorted to forgive because we have been forgiven”. We are 
then referred to “ Matt. xviii. 32 and xxvi. 28, note.” Turning 
first to the latter passage where there is a marginal note which 
deals with the subject of “ Forgiveness” we read, “ Human 
forgiveness rests upon and results from the divine forgiveness. 
In many passages this is assumed rather than stated, but the 
principle is declared in Eph. iv. 32; Matt. xviii. 32, 33. We 
have turned to this note first, because it indicates with perfect 
clearness that Matt. xviii. 32, 33, like Eph. iv. 32, states the 
principle of forgiveness under grace. This can be the only 
meaning of the placing of Eph. iv. 32 and Matt. xviii. 32, 33, 
together in the statement: “. . . the principle is declared 


in Eph. iv. 32; Matt. xviii. 32, 33”. Both passages referred to — 


must illustrate the same thing, the principle of forgiveness under 
grace. Let us now turn to Matt. xviii. 32, 33. These verses are 
a part of the conclusion of the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
a. passage which sets forth the obligation of forgiveness with 
terrible impressiveness : 

“32. Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me : 

“33. Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy fellowservant, 
even as I had pity on thee ?” 
This according to the Scofield Bible is “ grace” and is similar to 
Eph. iv. 32. But let us read on to the end of the chapter : 
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“34. And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was due unto him. 


“35. So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one his brother their trespasses.” 

What is verse 35 if not a tremendously impressive enforcement 
of the “ Fifth Petition” ? Could. its words correspond more 
exactly to the “ reasons annexed ” to that petition—the only 
petition in the whole prayer which receives further elucidation 
and emphasis from the lips of the Divine Teacher ? 


“ For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 


m “ But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” 

And does not this whole principle find clear and beautiful 
expression in the words of the Westminster Shorter Catechism ? 

“In the fifth petition, which is, And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors, we pray, that God, for Christ’s sake, would freely pardon all our sins; 
which we are the rather encouraged to ask because by his grace we are enabled from 
the heart to forgive others.”* 

We have here a striking illustration of one of the worst 
features of the Scofield Bible, the frequent ignoring of verses which 
refute the view of the editor. Matt. xviii. 32 and 33 are appealed 
to because they seem, superficially considered, to support 
distinction between “ law ” and “ grace ” that is here insisted on, 
but Matt. xviii. 35 is ignored because that verse proves the 
distinction to be a mistaken one by teaching exactly what Matt. 
vi. 12 and its inspired elucidation in verses 14-15 teach, that only 
those who forgive may expect to be forgiven. Either, like the 
higher critic whose methods he abhors, the Dispensationalist 
must divide the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant into two 
“documents ”, a “law ”’ document containing verse 35 and a 
“srace”’ document containing verses 32-33 or he must treat that 
parable throughout as either “ law” or “ grace? ; or he must 
admit that the interpretation which he places on the Fifth 
Petition is a mistaken one and that the sentiment expressed in 


* The word “ freely "’ is especially noteworthy. This is not unwarranted exegesis. It is simply 

the application of the principle that Scripture, which so clearly teaches that salvation is of grace, must 
interpret this passage in harmony, not in conflict with itself. 

* According to the Scofield Bible Matt. xviii. belongs to the period after “ the kingdom of heaven 

. has been morally rejected '’ and “ the new message " of “ rest and service "’ or ‘ * discipleship * 
has been substituted (cf. Scofield Bible, p. 1011). Simee according to the Scofield Bible the “ final 
rejection “ did not take place till Matt. xxi. (Bullinger puts it at Acts xxviii), the attempt might be 
ee and “ grace "’ in Matt. xviii. 32-35 as due 
ee transitional’’. But there is no excuse for ignoring verse 35, however it may 
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it is eminently Christian and is obligatory upon every true Sollowés 
of Him who said to his disciples, When ye pray, say, “ : 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. . 

While the Dispensational treatment of the Lord’s Prayer is 
sufficiently startling to the uninitiated, there are other aspects 
of Dispensationalism which are even more destructive of a 
consistently Christian view of the Scriptures. The issue in the 
case of the Lord’s Prayer concerns the difference between the 
dispensation of “ law” and that of “ grace”. We now turn to 
a question which concerns or rather becomes especially insistent 
as regards the last two dispensations, those of “‘ grace” and of 
“the kingdom ”’. 


IV 


The very heart of the Bible is its message of Salvation. It is 
because it gives the only true and adequate answer to the question, 
“What must I do to be saved?” that the Bible is the most 
precious Book in the world. Now the question may very 
properly be asked in view of the alleged distinct dispensations, 
whether the Bible gives a consistent answer to this question 
throughout or not. In Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth, 
Dr. Scofield makes a statement that is arresting to say the least, 
“It should be needless to say that, in this Dispensation, neither 
Jew nor Gentile can be saved otherwise than by the exercise of 
that faith on the Lord Jesus Christ whereby both are born 
again. . . .”* Why the qualifying words, “‘ in this Dispensa- 
tion”? ? the reader naturally asks. Have there been or are there 
to be dispensations of which this could not be said? The very 
fact that the statement is qualified implies or at least suggests 
an affirmative answer. But the question is far too important to 
leave the answer to mere inference. Is there definite warrant for 
such an inference ? For an answer to our question we turn back 
to the Scofield Bible. A comment on the word “ Gentiles ” at 
Matt. x. 5 reads thus: “‘ The kingdom was promised to the 
Jews. Gentiles could be blessed only through Christ crucified 
and risen. Cf. John xii. 20-24." Here we have a statement 
that seems clearly to teach that there was an essential difference 
between salvation for the Jew and salvation for the Gentile. 


The oné needed the kingdom, the other needed Christ crucified 


4 
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and risen.’ We turn to a still more noteworthy statement. In 
the comment on the word “ everlasting ” in the phrase “ ever- 
lasting gospel” (Rev. xiv. 6) we are told in the Scofield Bible that 
“ four forms of the Gospel are to be distinguished ”. They are: 
the Gospel of the kingdom, the Gospel of the grace of God, the 
everlasting Gospel, and what Paul calls “ my Gospel ”. 
statements regarding all four are informing and should be 
carefully studied by every one who really desires to understand 
Dispensationalism. It is with the first two “‘ forms ” that we are 
here particularly concerned. They are defined and contrasted 
in the following terms : 


“ (1) The Gospel of the kingdom. This is the good news that God purposes 
to set up on the earth, in fulfilment of the Davidic Covenant (2 Sam. vii. 16, and refs.) 
a kingdom, political, spiritual, Israelitish, universal, over which God’s Son, David’s 
heir, shall be King, and which shall be, for one thousand years, the manifestation of 
the righteousness of God in human affairs. See Matt. iii. 2, note. 

“Two preachings of this Gospel are mentioned, one past, beginning with 
the ministry of John the Baptist, continied by our Lord and His disciples, and 
ending with the Jewish rejection of the King. The other is yet future (Matt. xxiv. 
14), during the great tribulation, and immediately preceding the coming of the King 
in glory. 

“‘(z) The Gospel of the grace of God. This is the good news that Jesus 
Christ, the rejected King, has died on the cross for the sins of the world, that He 
was raised from the dead for our justification, and that by Him all that believe are 
justified from all things. This form of the Gospel is described in many ways. It is 
the Gospel ‘ of God’ (Rom. i. 1), because it originates in His love ; ‘ of Christ’ 
(2 Cor. x. 14) because it flows from His sacrifice, and because He is the alone Object 
of Gospel faith ; of ‘ the grace of God’ (Acts xx. 24) because it saves those whom 
the law curses ; of ‘ the glory’ (1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Cor. iv. 4) because it concerns Him 
who is in the glory, and who is bringing the many sons to glory (Heb. ii. 10); of 
‘ our salvation ’ (Eph. i. 13) because it is the ‘ power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth’ (Rom. i. 16); of ‘ the uncircumcision ’ (Gal. ii. 7) because it 
saves wholly apart from forms and ordinances; of ‘ peace’ (Eph. vi. 15) because 
through Christ it makes peace between the sinner and God, and imparts inward 
peace.””? 

The most startling thing about these two “ forms ” of the 
Gospel, when we compare them, is their mutual exclusiveness. 
The one speaks of the Davidic King, the other of the crucified and 
risen Saviour. The Gospel of the grace of God—in a word, the 
Cross—belongs to the Church age; the Gospel of the kingdom 
was preached before the Church was founded and is to be preached 
after the Church is “ raptured ”, But it is a different Gospel. 


It is the Gospel of the Crown, not the Cross. This is consistent 


In justice to Dr. Scofield it should be stated here that he not only recognizes but stresses the 
fact that the Old Testament ritual of sacrifice plainly sets forth in type Christ in his atoning work as 
Saviour. But the form of statement here must be admitted to be both unfortunate and dangerous. 


2 P. 1343, note 1. 
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Dispensationalism. ‘“‘ Grace ” and “the Kingdom ” belong to 
two distinct dispensations which are set definitely in contrast, and 
each has a Gospel of its own.’ Salvation clearly will be on a quite 
different basis in the Kingdom age from what it is to-day in the 
Church age. 


V 


It is not the purpose of the present discussion to enter into a 
consideration of such problems as the “ postponement ” theory 
of the Kingdom and the “ parenthesis ” view of the Church, the 
very intricacy of which shows, how difficult, how impossible in 
fact, it is to impose the dispensational theories upon the Bible. 
What we are now concerned to point out is the grievous error of 
separating in this arbitrary way between the precious offices of 
Christ, as Prophet, Priest, and King, all of which belong in a most 
real and vital sense to every age. It was the crucified and risen 
Lord who had showed his disciples the print of the nails in his 
hands who said to them, “ All power is given unto me in heaven 
and on earth.” ‘The present reign of Christ as king of his Church 
is a doctrine that is sadly obscured or directly denied by Dis- 
pensationalism. Yet Paul is not speaking ofa future Kingdom age 
but of a present state when he affirms in writing to the Christians 
at Colossae that they have been translated into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son ; or when he reminds the Church at Ephesus that 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ has exalted Him “ far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
1s to come”. The Westminster Confession of Faith rightly 
affirms that the visible Church is “the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ”.? And the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
declares that “‘ Christ executeth the office of a king, in subduing 
us to himself, in ruling and defending us, and in restraining and 
conquering all his and our enemies.”* To divorce the priestly 
and kingly offices of €hrist, to assign one to the present age and 
the other to a future age is to impoverish both. The Lord Jesus 
Christ in all his precious and indispensable offices belongs to each 


1 The antithesis between these different “ forms "’ of the Gospel appears especially clearly in 
statement in the definition of the “ everlasting Gospel ’’ which is mentioned third in the list (p. 1900). 
There we are told definitely, “ It is neither the Gospel of the kingdom, nor of grace '’. 

XXV, 2. 

3 Answer to Question 26. Cf. the much fuller answer to the same —* the Larger 
Catechism (Question 45). 
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and every age. As Hodge has well expressed it : “The common 
doctrine of the Church has ever been, that the plan of salvation 
has been the same from the beginning . . . having the same 
promise, the same Saviour, the same condition, and the same 
salvation.”* This does not mean that there is not a valid and 
proper distinction to be drawn between the mediatorial kingdom 
and the final kingdom, between the Church militant and the 
Church triumphant. But it does mean that Christ as Saviour 
and as King belongs to both, is indispensably necessary to both. © 

The distinction between the Church age and the Kingdom 
age which we have been considering, a distinction which involves 
the recognition of a distinct “ Gospel ” for each, brings us 
_ naturally and inevitably to this question : How will men be 
saved in the Kingdom age? For an answer to this question we 
turn to the “ Summary ” on the “ Kingdom ” (Old Testament) 
as given in the Scofield Bible, where we read : 

“ The kingdom is to be established by power, not persuasion, and is to follow 
divine judgment upon the Gentile world-powers (Ps. ii. 4-9 ; Isa. ix. 7; Dan. ii. 
35, 44, 45; vii. 26,27; Zech. xiv. 1-19). See Zech. vi. 11, note.””* 

It will be observed that practically all the passages here quoted 
speak in terms of kingly rule and obedient service, but not in 
terms of redemption or atonement. Men are to be saved 
apparently by obedience to the King and not by trust in the 
Saviour. The Sermon on the Mount is said to give us the 
“Constitution ” of the kingdom. It is “pure law”; and 
apparently it is to be perfectly kept by all the righteous in the 
Kingdom age.* Thus we observe that the New Testament 
Kingdom age of the future has a very important feature in common 
with the Old Testament Kingdom age. The Davidic kingdom 
belonged to and was a part of the dispensation of “law”. The 


Systematic Theology, Vol. 11, p. 366. 

P. 977; (3), (¢). 

3 In the comment on Zech. vi. 11, there is definite reference to the priesthood of Christ. But 
this note is itself anomaly because according to the definite teaching of the Scofield Bible, the 
“ rejection of the King ’*, which led directly to the Cross , “ was as yet locked up in the secret counsels 
of God ”’ (p. 998). How then could it be revealed in Zech. vi. 11f ? 


4 P. 999, note 2. It is not expressly stated here that perfect obedience will constitute 
“ righteousness "’ in the Kingdom age. But the inference is a natural one. It is instructive to note 
in this connection that the ‘ “exposition of the Davidic Covenant by the prophets ”’ (p. 977) makes 
no mention of “ atonement"’. Yet we are told that this Covenant ‘ ‘has not been abrogated 
but is yet to be fulfilled.” Furthermore we are told elsewhere (p. 1226) that this promise “ enters the 
New Testament absolutely unchanged ’’ and the sections under this head which describe the future 
kingdom say nothing of salvation but speak in terms of royal rule and authority. Chafer (The Kingdom 
in History and Propbecy, p. 49) tells us: “ It should be borne im mind that the legal kingdom require- 
ments as stated in the Sermon on the Mount are meant to haa asta , and condition life in, 


the earthly Davidic kingdom when it shall be set up upon 


‘ 
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future Kingdom age will likewise be an age of “law”, not of 
grace 

ow, then, does the “ Gospel of the kingdom ”” which is, 
as we have seen, a gospel of power and obedience and belongs to 
an age of law, compare in effectiveness with the “ Gospel of the 
grace of God” ? The answer is significant. In the comment 
on what the Scofield Bible declares to be “‘ Dispensationally . . . 
the most important passage in the New Testament ” (Acts xv. 
13f), the statement is made, “ ‘The Gospel [that is, ‘ the Gospel 
of the grace of God’] has never anywhere converted all, but 
everywhere called out some.”* But during the Kingdom age’ 
which is to follow and apparently show the results of the preaching 
of the “ Gospel of the kingdom ” “ the enormous majority of 
earth’s inhabitants will be saved”; and the comment goes on 
to state, “ The New Testament (Rev. xx. 1-5) adds a detail of 
immense significance—the removal of Satan from the scene. It is 
impossible to conceive to what heights of spiritual, intellectual, and 
physical perfection humanity will attain in this, its coming age of 
righteousness and peace (Isa. xi. 4-9; Psa. lxxii. 1-10).”” What 
does this mean, if not that the preaching of the Cross is relatively 
of little efficacy as compared with the exercise of the kingly power 
at or in connection with the coming of the King and the 
“‘ removal of Satan from the scene” in the Kingdom age? And 
if the establishment of the kingdom and the removal of Satan 
can make it possible for men to attain in that age to such incredible 
heights of spiritual, intellectual, and physical perfection, how will 
this “‘ enormous majority of earth dwellers ” be able to join with 
the Church-saints, who never attained to these heights, in singing 
praises to the Lamb that was slain, and hath redeemed us by his 
precious blood? What meaning will the Cross have for those 
who have attained to a legal righteousness in the Kingdom age ? 


VI 
This separation between the Kingdom and the Church which 


is as unscriptural as it is dangerous leads to one of the most 

_ serious errors of Dispensationalism, the tendency to minimize 

the importance of the present Gospel: age in the interest of the 

Kingdom age that is to come. This is the age of individual 
1 P. 1168, note 1. 


2 P. 977, (3), (d). 
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conversions, the snatching of a brand here and there from the 
burning. That is to be an age of mass conversions, nations born 
ina day. Yet this age as has been pointed out is, according to 
Dispensationalism, pre-eminently, we may even say exclusively, 
the age of the preaching of the Cross. . We have said above that 
the Dispensationalist with an exception to be noted later, exalts 
the Cross as the only hope of hell-deserving sinners. Here we see 
clearly what the exception is. It is a very important exception. 
It is for the dispensation of grace, for the Church age and for this 
age only that he exalts the Cross. One of the most amazing 
statements to be found in the Scofield Bible concerns the meaning 
of the phrase “ at hand ” as used by Jesus in Matt. iv. 17: 

“* At hand’ is never a positive affirmation that the person or thing said to 
be ‘ at hand ’ will immediately appear, but only that no known or predicted event 
must intervene. When Christ appeared to the Jewish people, the next thing, in the 
order of revelation as it then stood, should have been the setting up of the Davidic 
kingdom. In the knowledge of God, not yet disclosed, lay the rejection of the 
kingdom (and King), the long period of the mystery-form of the kingdom, the world- 
wide preaching of the cross, and the out-calling of the Church. But this was as yet 
locked up in the secret counsels of God (Matt. xiii. 11, 17 ; Eph. iii. 3-10).”" 


How such a statement can be reconciled as to the Old Testament 
with the 22nd and r1oth Psalms and the §3rd of Isaiah, or as to | 
the New Testament with the words with which the Baptist 
greeted our Lord, “ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world ”, or with the words of the risen Lord to the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus,“ O fools and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken: Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ? ” or 
with the whole grand argument of the Epistleto the Hebrews, 
isa mystery. ‘They are simply irreconcilable. But what we are 
here concerned to point out is the terrible way in which this 
treatment of the Cross disparages it and minimizes its importance 
in the history of redemption. The “ Gospel of the grace of God ” 
is, according to’ the Scofield Bible, the Gospel for the Church 
age ; and the/Church age is a parenthesis of indeterminate length 
between the sixty-ninth and seventieth weeks of Daniel ix. It is 
an interlyde in the history of God’s people Israel. It is a time 
when the great prophetic clock is silent. It does not figure in 
prophetic history. It is “ time out ” in sacred chronology. Yet 
this parenthesis period is the Church age, the age of the Cross, 
of the preaching of the gospel of the grace of God. How could a 


* P. 998, note 3. 
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“‘ Bible Christian” minimize more seriously the value and 
centrality of the Cross in Biblical Revelation ?? 

This will sound like a gross misrepresentation to many 
Dispensationalists. But we ask them simply to ponder the words : 
“When Christ appeared to the Jewish people, the next thing in 
the order of revelation as it then stood, should have been the 
setting up of the Davidic kingdom.” We ask them to read again 
the definition of the ‘‘ Gospel of the kingdom ” and then to face 
this question seriously and squarely, Where does the Cross come in ? 
It is hard to see how any thorough-going dispensationalist can 
sing the lines of the familiar hymn, “ In the Cross of Christ I 
glory, Towering o’er the wrecks of time; All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round tts head sublime.” For, according to the logic of 
his position, the Cross belongs to the Church age, not to sacred 
story as a whole. And it is a parenthesis, we are tempted to say, 
merely a parenthesis, between the Kingdom age that is past and the 
Kingdom age that is yet to come. 

One of the most characteristic features of Dispensationalism 
is its pessimistic view of the present or Church age. The Bible 
teaches that this is the age or dispensation of the Spirit. Jesus 
said to his disciples before his Death, “ It is expedient for you 
that I go away. For if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you.” The Bible also teaches that this is the age of 
the invisible reign of the Sovereign Lord who said, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and on earth.” Yet the Dispensa- 
tionalist regards this age as demonstrably bankrupt and is looking 
to the Kingdom age to accomplish by a display of kingly power 
and through the binding of Satan what the preaching of the Cross 
has been unable to accomplish in nineteen Christian centuries. 
What is this if not to minimize the Cross? Yet it is the clear 

t The “ parenthesis "’ view of the Church which is taught in the Scofield Bible sheds important light 
upon the distinction drawn there between the Gospel of the grace of God and the Gospel of the 
kingdom. Throughout the entire Church age the Gospel of the grace of God has been and is to be 
proclaimed by Christians, i.e. by Church-saints. But if the entire Church, every true Christian, is to be 
“ raptured "’ at the (invisible) return of Christ for his saints, there occurs of necessity a definite break 
between the Church age and the Kingdom age which it is difficult to bridge. After the Rapture there 
will be no Christians left on earth to preach that Gospel which has been the power of God unto 
salvation during the Church age. _ Consequently, those who hold this view have recourse to the “ two 
witnesses’’ (Moses and Elijah, or Enoch and Elijah) of Rev. xi. 3, and a Jewish remnant who will have 
turned unto the Lord during the Great Tribulation (Scofield Bible, p. 1205). They are to rake 
up and proclaim the “ beautiful gospel of the kingdom "’ (Ibid., p. 949). We observe, therefore, that 
the Gospel of the kingdom differs from the Gospel of the grace of God, no less as to its contents than 
as to its heralds. It is to be a continuation of the Old Testament kingdom and its heralds are to be 
not the New Testament apostles but Old Testament saints (Moses or Enoch and Elijah) and not 
believing Christians, but Jews, who have not believed at the preaching of the Gospel of the grace of 
God during the Church age (had they done so they would have been ra ), but to whom the 


preaching of the Cross was foolishness, and who remained in unbelief until after the Rapture. How 
could the break between the Kingdom and the Church be made more emphatic ? 
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teaching of Scripture and the experience of every true Christian 
that it is the preaching of the Cross which is the power of God 
unto salvation, that it is by his Cross that the divine Saviour, has 
drawn, is drawing, and will draw all men unto Himself. 


VII 


In what has been said above the writer has been speaking of 
consistent Dispensationalism and its implications, and has appealed 
especially to the express statements of the Scofield Bible. 
Fortunately the Dispensationalists are not thoroughly consistent. 
Doubtless many of the Dispensationalists who read this article, if 
they do read it, will say that they do not draw these conclusions. 
The reason the Scofield Bible is such an extremely difficult book to — 
understand is because the attempt to avoid the logical implications 
of a consistent dispensationalism makes it at many points a jumble 
of inconsistencies and contradictioris. But if we are to have the 
distinct dispensations of law, grace and the kingdom, and if the 
dispensation of grace, or the Church age, is to be regarded as 
merely an interlude in God’s dealings with Israel, a parenthesis in 
the history of redemption, the inferences and conclusions waice 
we have stated are logical and inevitable. 

The fundamental error of Dispensationalism is, as was stated 
at the outset, that its attitude toward Scripture is divisive, and 
consequently destructive of its essential unity and harmony. 
What is needed to-day is a return to and a hearty recognition of 
the fundamental importance of that great doctrine regarding 
Scripture of the “consent of all the parts”. The slogan of 
Dispensationalism, “ rightly dividing the word of truth”, is 
itself a misinterpretation. This exhortation does not mean to 
divide up Scripture into dispensations and set each one at variance 
with the others, but so to interpret it that by a study of each and 
every part, the glorious unity and harmony of the Whole shall be 
exhibited and the correctness of the exposition of the one part be 
established by its perfect agreement with every other part of 
Scripture as the God-inspired Word. 


Oswatp T. Atuis. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE REVIVAL OF CALVINISM* 


I 


Like any other similar factor in the life of the Church or of the 
world, Calvinism has at least two equally important aspects, 
namely a theoretical and a practical one. Calvinism was, and is, 
a doctrine as well as also a movement of life, i.e. a historical 
phenomenon of great significance in the past and, as we hope, 
also in the future of the nations. We might add, of course, 
a third aspect, and we might even say that it is the most important 
of all: there was something at the centre, which is more than 
intellectual convictions which can be formulated in a creed, and 
which is deeper than practical attitudes and endeavours which 
can be described well enough by an observer of history. I mean 
the living-faith at the heart of Calvinism which finds its fullest 
expression in worship. But since we cannot grasp the soul’s 
“‘ rejoicing with trembling ” in its prostration before God— 
except by noting the thoughts which it harbours and which 
impel it in its approach to the Unseen, and registering, on the 
other hand, its visible acts of worship in which the inward 
mystery is being mirrored—it will suffice to speak only of the 
two mentioned aspects, namely of what Calvinism says and of 
how it works out in practice. 

Our present subject imposes upon us a further limitation. 
If our enquiry were one of a historical nature we could not neglect, 
without most serious loss, the consideration of Calvinism from 
both of these points of view. Its achievements in practical life 
would serve us as the best illustrations and vindications of its 
teachings. Since we are concerned, however, with present-day 
matters, it would be rather awkward to take into our purview 
anything besides the theoretical aspect of Calvinism. If there is 
a renewal of Calvinistic teaching in our days, there will follow, 
necessarily, important practical results as well. Of these, how- 
ever, we, the contemporaries and the most interested party, 
are not competent either to judge or to prophesy. 

What, then, do we mean by Calvinism in this onesided, 
doctrinal sense of the word ? Without needing any discussion, 
the answer may be given thus: Calvinism—like other types of 


t An address prepared for the Continental Conference of the Presbyterian Alliance at 
Podebrady (Sept. 1935). 
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Protestant schools of doctrine—is a comprehensive body of 
Christian convictions based exclusively on the Bible as God’s 
revelation, its distinguishing feature being a special emphasis 
upon the idea of divine sovereignty. Only two qualifications 
and a word of explanation need to be added. Any system of 
teaching corresponding to the description just given would be 
Calvinistic essentially. But in order to be termed thus properly, 
_ it would have to stand also in some conscious connection with 
the Calvinism of the past, i.e. it would have to cultivate a sense 
of continuity with, if not a sense of dependence on, the teaching 
of Calvin and his followers. Secondly, as a consequence of its 
emphasis upon the sovereignty of God, such a type of teaching 


will not limit itself to what are called religious problems, in the 


strictest sense ; it will not be satisfied with giving a system of 
theology proper; but it will widen out into a general view of 
the world and of life, drawing into its field of vision all theoretical 
and practical problems that are exercising the soul of a generation, 
and placing them all under the light of God’s self-revelation. 

As a word of explanation, in order to prevent frequent 
misjudgments, let this be said. We do not mean to suggest by 
any means that other types of Christian teaching ignore or even 
deny the truth of God’s sovereignty. Thereby they would 
place themselves outside the pale of Christian theism in general. 
We merely wish to say that Calvinism holds to this truth more 
firmly and faithfully, even where the temptations are greatest 
to compromise it or to neglect it. Whatever it predicates of 
God, its nature is always to remember that God in His absolute 
sovereignty is the subject of the predicate. It does not obscure 
man’s freedom and responsibility, but it does not allow this fact 
to obscure the paradoxically opposite, and primary, fact of the 
Creator’s unlimited rule over His creatures. It does not silence 
the tender accents of the Gospel of God’s compassionate love 
for the sinner, but it tries to keep vividly aware of the wonder, 
for ever surpassing man’s understanding, as to Who it is that 
stoops down to man’s need in Christ to the very depths of the 

passion on Calvary. And so on. 


II 


Now, as reports from various parts of the world convince us, 
we are witnessing in our days a rejuvenescence and a rising 


| 
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tendency of such a type of Christian teaching. It seems to be 
useful to draw attention to the existing variety in the phenomena 
in question, even though they converge unmistakably toward 
_ acommon goal. There are different senses in which one may 
speak of a renewal of Calvinism in these days. As an attempt 
at a very rough classification, let me describe three different 
types. 
First, there is that kind of Calvinism which had never lost 
its continuity with the past. Undisturbedly it had gone on 
cultivating its traditional heritage, scarcely taking recognition 
of the momentous changes happening in the intellectual world 
around it. Having lost its contact with the movements of 
thought in the changing world, it became antiquated. Conse- 
quently it produced no spokesmen who might have represented 
it in the midst of the tumult of other voices. It became—so to 
speak—an underground sort of Calvinism. It was a great force 
in the lives of multitudes of simple believers, but an ignored 
quantity as far as theological learning is concerned. It was 
tolerated by inimical powers in the theological world, because it 
was expected to die in course of time of itself. Now the situation 
seems to change and we can witness theologians of high learning, 
as it were, sitting down at the feet of such old-fashioned simple 
folk, as the learned Apollos of old was sitting at the feet of the 
tent-maker of Pontus and his wife, acknowledging that a deeper 
source of divine wisdom is theirs. Thus the underground forces 
come to the surface, and Calvinism, silent for generations, is 
becoming an influential factor again. 

Secondly, there is that type of Calvinism which did not 
lack by any means an intellectual leadership fully abreast of 
the times. It was fully aware of all the changing currents around 
it, and took up a well-reasoned attitude over against them. It 
was not merely the weight of an inherited tradition that kept it 
faithful, but scholarly thought of a high grade as well. But 
the times seem to have been unfavourable for its representatives 
to make a deeper impression upon religious thought beyond 
their own circumscribed sphere. Consequently their labours 
did not amount to more than a defensive fight for the maintenance 
of the faith of their fathers. Now their voices are beginning to 
win the ear of wider circles. These forces of Calvinism seem to 
leave their dug-in trenches behind and to be advancing towards 
a more expanding influence. 
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A third type of the renewal of Calvinism is to be seen in 
those who had lost, long ago perhaps, any serious,sontact with 
the heritage of the sixteenth century, and have made their 
journey through all the varied fields of so-called “‘ modern 
theology ”. Now they are coming home again. They may be 
grateful for all they have learned and gained in the course of 
their wanderings, but they have come to recognize that, after all, 
the structure in which their sires had lived is their home. And 
they are even able, so it seems, to bring along some of their 
fellow-travellers hailing from other homes, to visit the old place 
and to enjoy whatever it may offer to them. 


Il 


What does all this mean ? 

Of course, we must not lose sight of the fact chat such signs 
of changes in relation with Calvinism might be paralleled with 
exactly similar ones in relation with Lutheranism. So the 
renewal of Calvinism appears to be but a part of a larger pheno- 
menon, i.e. of a general return to the teaching of the Reformation. 
The reasons which brought this about are not far to seek. To 
state the case quite briefly, there are two main reasons. On 
the one hand there is the far-gone disintegration of Protestant 
theological thinking during recent generations. And on the 
other hand there are the tragic experiences through which our 
generation had to pass. And these two reasons worked hand in 
hand. 

The theological situation of late years was such as to demand - 
imperatively a synthesis on a grand scale. The various theological 
schools and currents we have seen rising successively and sup- 
planting one another, may all have had valuable elements. Their 
common weakness, however, lay in their rendering homage to 
the scientific and philosophical fashions of their day. While 
endeavouring to make their testimony acceptable to the schools 
of thought that ruled the world, they were led to hold forth 
important Christian truths which it was a gain to have re-empha- 
sized. But the price of such gain was costly. Other equally 
important truths were neglected, or even sacrificed. Theology 
cannot afford to be conditioned by external forces. Instead of 
being led hither and thither by other powers, it is her queenly 
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prerogative to sound forth a leading voice, as interpreting the 
ultimate truth, the Word of God. The Church cannot survive 
very long if her teachers resemble a debating society, even if 
every participant in it stands for some very precious partial truth. 
A clear and definite message is needed, in which the rank and file 
of the believers may recognize the Truth vouchsafed of God, 
and by which the outside world may be challenged in the name 
of God. The times were thus ripening for a type of theology 
which could lean with a good conscience, or rather which would 
be under constraint to lean, on the authority of God’s own 
Word, liberating thereby the Church from a confusion of 

competing human opinions. 

The sufferings and the shocks which our modern generation 
experienced ever since the outbreak of the Great War, rendered 
this need absolutely urgent. The testing question arose with 
an awfully serious imminence: What has Christianity to say to 
man, disillusioned after his pre-war complacency and optimism, 
shaken to the very foundations of his spiritual existence ? 

It is no wonder at all if Protestant theology, in trying to : 
rediscover her own self, reaches back to the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. All great renewals find their sources of 
inspiration in old wells dug out from below the stone-heaps of 
neglect and forgetfulness. Especially if the task is to integrate 
diverging tendencies, the solution usually lies in going back 
to the point from which the roads parted. The needed synthesis 
is most naturally found by raising to a higher, up-to-date level 
the original ideas, the rich contents of which had been taken 
to pieces in the successive steps of differentiation, and by the 
purity of which the falsifying influences of later times can be 
detected easily. 

So we see the Reformation becoming an up-to-date matter. 
The Reformers are being invited to descend from the pillars on 
which they stood as silent figures, objects of grateful memory. 
They are being asked to resume their teaching activities. And 
many of us are learning again from them what it means to listen 
in absolute obedience to the Word of God, to cast away all 
“reasoning with flesh and blood”, when He Himself deigns 
to open His heart and mind to us. At the same time not only 
this “ formal principle ” of the Reformation, this exclusive and 
sufficient authority of the revelation given to us in the Bible, 
but the “ material principle” of the Reformation, too, shines 
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forth with new light. The justification of the sinner by faith, 
of which many felt it rather awkward not so long ago, that it 
could have been regarded in Reformation days as the article by 
which the Church stands or falls—is being understood again as 
the key to all our hopes in this world and the one to come. 
Frustrated in our childish expectations to organize, to educate, 
and to ennoble this world into a very heaven on earth ; shocked 
to our deepest soul by what we have come to see of the reality of 
evil, both in the world at large and in ourselves ; and not only 
sickened by the sights of the ugliness and the demonic power of 
sin, but also touched—though perhaps not sufficiently yet—by 
a sense of our personal and collective guilt : it means everything 
to us to be assured again of it, and even to be commissioned to 
proclaim it, that we, these very same miserable sinners, are not 
sinners any more in God’s sight, but sons of His bounteous grace, 
as indeed we are. The question as to how much or how little 
of God’s love is being worked out in our practical life, though 
losing nothing of its urgency, yet becomes a matter of a secondary 
order. The primary fact remains the wonder that there is a love 
of God assured for us at all and that in spite of all uncleanness of 
our past and present, and even in spite of all threatening failures 
of our future, we may safely rest in such assurance. 

Our space forbids us to dwell on the fact that even on these 
issues on which otherwise there is such a unanimous agreement 
among the various voices of the Reformation, Calvinism has 
a specially emphatic word to say. It certainly teaches its 
followers to bow before the sovereign self-manifestation of God 
in His Word with a specially humble self-surrender, with a 
jealous solicitude that His Word may be perceived and proclaimed 
in its fullest purity. And it underlines the promises of grace 
to the sinner with a particular sense of their ultimateness, 
knowing that if they are given us of the Lord God, Almighty 
and Eternal, who or what could separate us from His love? 
All this helps us to understand why in a general renewal of the 
teaching of the Reformers the renewal of Calvinism is bound 
to play a distinguished part. 

But in order to find a fuller explanation of this renewal of 
Calvinism we must proceed to point out some of its features in 
which it surpasses other types of Reformation teaching, and 
owing to which it seems to have a special contribution to make 
to the spiritual life of our days. 
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IV 


Calvinism was always characterized by—what may be an 
imprint of the French genius on the work of its founder—a 
striving after clear intellectual formulation. This brought it 
even under the shadow of the reproach of having been a reforma- 
tion of the head rather than that of the heart. It certainly 
took very seriously the cognitive aspect of man’s religious 
relationship. “The Knowledge of God and ourselves” was 
the sum total of all that Calvin had to expound in his Institutio 
four hundred years ago. This is something our age needs. Our 
generation is getting dissatisfied with subjective emotional 
religious experiences and with hypothetical “ as if’s ” concerning 
God. It hungers after a God who may be known as an objective 
reality with full and clear assurance. There are, of course, 
dangers, grave ones, besetting this road towards religious objectiv- 
ism. There is no need to point them out in detail, the dangers 
of a false authoritarianism, rigid ritualism, sacerdotalism, and 
all the other well known aberrations, the germs of which, quite 
naturally, find a fruitful soil also in our objectively-inclined 
generation. Let us simply state that Calvinism may certainly 
be trusted to be a safe guide to follow along the road. If true 
to its own self, it is immune against such temptations of mistaken 
objectivism, and yet it speaks whereof it knows and it knows 
whereof it speaks. 

Another of its features investing it with a special significance 
for our days is its keen sense of the Church’s independence over 
against the world. This is a natural fruit, growing out of its 
emphasis on God’s sovereignty. The Church, above all, lives 
under His rule, as exercised through the King He appointed 
to be her head—and that not only “ sub specie aeternitatis”’, 
but in the midst of the turmoil of this world as well, i.e. the 
Church in her visible capacity, too, is His undisputed realm. 
In other words, according to the spirit of Calvinism even the 
earthly form and the external relationships of the Church must 
be shaped as dictated by the demands of her innermost essential 
nature, irrespective of any claims or demands of earthly powers 
that be. We are stating a principle, not appraising historical 
achievements. Spiritual descendants of Calvinism have often 
failed to live up to this ideal, just as Calvin himself failed to give 
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the world a good object-lesson in this matter through the 
practice of hisown churchin Geneva. Anyway, we are witnessing 
in our days more than one instance in which the Church has to 
suffer sorely for having neglected this important principle of her 
own independence. The relationship between the Church 
_and other factors of life (the nation, the state, economic powers, 
civilization, etc.) has become, therefore, one of the most burning 
problems of our day. And in her attempts to extricate herself 
from all hindering fetters, and in her aspirations that even her 
earthly vessel may be fully adapted to the heavenly treasure 
contained within, the Church is becoming increasingly apprecia- 
tive of those age-long convictions which were held by Calvinism 
concerning this matter, through its understanding of God’s 
Word. 

One of the greatest merits of Calvinism, however, lies in 
the fact that such convictions as just mentioned did not drive 
it into a onesided attitude. While professing emphatically the 
“ sut generis” nature of the Church as opposed to any society 
of this world, it did not do so at the price of withdrawing from 
the affairs of this world. The same note of the sovereignty of 
God counteracted any such temptations. For although He 
rules in His Church in a different way from that in which He 
rules in the world, yet He rules in the world as well. Thus the 
secular realm, too, is rendered sacred, as a field for ceaseless 
struggles whereby.God’s name may be glorified and His law 
obeyed. This involves that the genius of Calvinism lays a great 
weight not only on individual ethics (so much as to risk even the 
appearance of relapsing into legalism), but on social ethics as well. 
Its ideal is to shape the life of man in all its dimensions, social 
life, national life, international life, in spite of man’s sinfulness, 
so as to fulfil the demands of eternal laws ordained of God and 
enforced by His rule under penalty of decay and death. 

This again is something after which the Church of our 
times is groping instinctively and impatiently. Consider the 
earnest attempts to absorb the social, inter-racial, international 
problems into the scope of Christian endeavour and service. 
We hear of a “ social Gospel ”, a “‘ Gospel of world-brotherhood ” 
etc., which shows a quickened sense of responsibility with respect 
to these great problems as well as also a confusion of Christian 
thinking. For “ Gospel” can have only one meaning for ever, 
i.e. the Glad Tidings of God’s gifts tous. While in these matters 
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the real issue concerns what man in answer to God’s gifts owes 
to His rule, in obedience to His unchanging ordinances, it is His 
“law”, as a matter of fact, that has to be proclaimed and 
applied amidst the complexities of our modern world unless 
doom is to follow. Training a type of leadership for public life 
and raising a type of citizenship in every land, which will under- 
- take the burden of such Christian responsibility, is a task congenial 
to Calvinism. Its nature is to inspire a spirit that will gladly 
launch out upon stormy seas in pursuance of goods set before 
man by God’s “ law”, while retaining, of course, and clinging 
ever gratefully to, its warm house on the safe shores of the 
“‘ Gospel ” of God. | 


V 


In view of these last two points we might say that Calvinism, 
owing to its strong emphasis of God’s sovereignty, excels in 
holding together in its grasp the two poles of “ grace” and 
“nature”. It is zealous to guard the sphere of “ grace” as 
unadulterated by any smuggled import of the corrupt goods of 
“nature ”. But, on the other hand, it sees “ nature ” in travail 
awaiting the appearance of the sons of “grace”. It knows 
of Salvation only under the Cross, the shadow of which falls like 
a dark cloud of judgment over the whole human world. This 
means: having done with the world, having been freed from 
its entanglements, having risen above its affairs by being crucified 
to it and rising for ever to a life of another, a higher sphere. 
And yet it knows of Salvation as not a mere privilege to be 
enjoyed while the rest of the world goes down to hell, but as the 
unspeakable privilege of being joined to God, having communion 
with Him and being lifted up into participation of His affairs. 
And what are not His affairs if His sway embraces every creature 
of His, and His government extends over all happenings in this 
world of His? ‘This synthesis of freedom from the world 
and at the same time service of God in the world, is, of course, 
found as a living reality wherever there is genuine Christianity. 
But we may say without doing injustice to anyone that nowhere 
is it professed with such clearness and balanced conviction as in 
Calvinism. And such teaching, it seems to me, is the deepest 
religious need of our times. 
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We understand the soul of man, typical of our times, most 
intimately, I believe, if we recognize as latent in its depths the © 
contrast of a would-be hermit and of a would-be revolutionary. 
He fain would escape from the world, for it has dealt cruelly with 
him. He had to learn one bitter lesson about it after another. 
He has become pessimistic about its future. The best for him 
would be—so he feels often—to turn his back upon it for ever. 
This is no new mentality. The modern thing about it is that 
side by side with it there exists in the same soul an agonizing 
cry that after all it should be possible to have a different world 
around us. Although the utopian dreams of man’s glorious 
possibilities have become but a sad memory, nevertheless modern 
man can never become a peaceful hermit. He has been endowed 
with such a wonderful wealth of gifts in the natural sphere of 
his life that he instinctively clings to it as something which 
must have some high meaning for him. Therefore he claims to 
master it and make it subservient to his ideals. He is revolu- 
tionary as well in his attitude to life. You see, he needs Calvin- 
ism. Or rather, lest we forget the solemnity of the case, he 
needs God as Calvinism has learned to know Him through His 
Word, God who both liberates us in Christ from this evil world 
and who commissions us in Christ to serve as His instruments in 
subduing the world to His will. 

Just to mention one last point briefly: men of our times 
are not easily kept within narrow confines of traditional, denomi- 
national bigotry. Types of Christianity hampered in their 
outlook by partisan prejudices, whether they rest on ritual, or 
dogma, or whatever institution or tradition, will scarcely be able 
to correspond to the great needs of our day. In consequence, 
the Christian Church is on a march, though it be a slow one, 
along the road of cecumenism. Here again Calvinism is in 
a position to render valuable services. Looking, as it does, not 
only upwards from man’s “ de profundis”’ towards God the 
Saviour of man, but (owing to its deep sense of God’s sovereignty) 
also the other way, i.e. looking out upon man’s world from the 
heights of God’s exalted throne (as far as it is given to man to 
see things in this light)—Calvinism is by its nature cecumenic 
in its outlook, broadminded and largehearted in its attitude, 
seeing parts of the Church as merely parts of the whole, and 
reaching out beyond all barriers towards the widest possible 


fellowship. 
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VI 


These appear to me as some of the values of Calvinism 
which inspire its followers with an increasing sense of their 
mission and even enable it to win new recruits to its ranks, 
resulting in what may be termed a revival of Calvinism in our 
time, 
| There are risks and dangers connected with such a revival 

of which we must be aware. A reactionary worship of the past ; 
a cheap appropriation of a magnificent heritage as ready for us 
without very serious labours on our own part ; dogmatism, i.e. 
the proud enjoyment of the excellence of doctrine as if it would 
be spiritual life itself and not merely a testimony to guide us ; 
uncharitable impatience with those who are not sharing with us 
our happy possessions; etc. It would be easy, however, to 
show that all such unsightly by-products are contrary to the 
very thing by which they might wish to justify themselves. 
They cannot claim by any means to be congenial with Calvinism. 
In other words, Calvinism has a remedy in its very self against 
such sins which easily beset its imperfect spokesmen. And 
certainly it cannot be judged on their merits. The dangers 
have to be faced, their risk has to be accepted—and the work has 
to be continued. Evidently this is the order of the day for all 
who stand in the spiritual lineage of the Calvinism of bygone 
centuries: to help renew the Church of Christ by reviving our 
own historic heritage. Not for the glory of any one of our 
spiritual ancestors, but because they have taught us to give all 
glory to God alone, who is the Lord Everlasting. 


Joun Victor. 


Budapest. 


CALVIN AND MISSIONS 


SoME writers seem to have unjustly criticized Calvin, concerning 
an alleged lack of zeal for foreign missions. It would be far 
easier to turn the criticism against many modern Calvinists, who 
have vastly more information, equipment, opportunities and 
resources, for their manifest lukewarmness. Good answers 
have been offered to justify Calvin and the other Reformers, 
and these should be emphasized. Prior to the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, after the first Reformers had passed 
away, the sea power of the world was in the hands of those who 
opposed the Gospel. An illustration of the situation was seen 
-in the disastrous ending of the evangelical colony that Admiral 
Coligny sent to Brazil. Calvin apparently did everything for it 
that was in his power. Of late years, do sensible people condemn 
the Bible Societies for not sending colporteurs to Soviet Russia, 
or missionary societies for not attempting to enter some Moslem 
lands where imprisonment or death might promptly arrest the 
missionary ? With shame and sorrow we confess that many 
professed Calvinists have not a spark of Calvin’s zeal for the 
Gospel. The Reformation was itself a missionary movement, 
on a grand, international scale ; and for more than a century it 
had to fight for its life. In some lands it suffered losses which 
have never been regained. Our foreign missions, so glorious in 
results, are expensive ; and it is a strange ignorance or forgetful- 
ness which imagines that Reformers, generally poor in purse, 
could commandeer the funds needed for such an enterprise. 

In various aspects, evangelical missions in Latin America, 
also missions among French, Italians or Slavs in the United 
States or Canada, resemble the Reformation, confronting the 
same errors, using the same Scriptural methods, and obtaining 
similar conversions and results. Three goodly volumes were 
published, being reports of Commissions, presented to the 
Congress on Christian Work in Latin America, Panama, February 
1916. Representatives of fifty organizations from twenty-two 
countries assembled there. Interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences were held in New York City in 1854 on the occasion of 
the visit of Rev. Alexander Duff to the United States ; another, 
in Liverpool in 1860; and a far larger one in 1888 in London. 
In New York City a really ecumenical one in 1900 was attended 
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by some seventeen hundred delegates and six hundred foreign 
missionaries. A great advance was seen in the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh, in 1910. But Latin America was 
excluded here, through the influence of some German Societies, 
and some elements of the Church of England. The advocates of 
mission work in lands nominally Christian said that millions and 
millions of people there are practically without the Word of God 
and do not really know what the Gospel is. How interesting, 
that a modern missionary conference, on a technicality, would 


seem to exclude the Reformation, and the work of John Calvin! — 


It ought to be an edifying stimulus to all missionaries and 
their supporters, to gather from Calvin’s writings some revelations 
of his missionary zeal. In his exposition of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Institutes, Book III, Chap. XX, 41, 42) he says, “‘ As the name of 
God is not duly hallowed on earth, it is at least our duty to make 
it the subject of our prayers.” ‘God sets up his kingdom, by 
humbling the whole world, though in different ways, taming 
the wantonness of some, and breaking the ungovernable pride of 
others. We should desire this to be done every day, in order 
that God may gather churches to himself from all quarters of the 
world, may extend and increase their numbers, enrich them 
with his gifts, establish due order among them.” Also, note 
some comments: Isa. xii. 4, “declare his doings among the 
people ”, “‘ He means that the work of this deliverance will be 
so excellent, that it ought to be proclaimed, not in one corner 
only, but throughout the whole world.” Mic. iv. 3, “ A law shall 
go forth from Zion, that is, it shall be proclaimed far and wide ; 
the Lord will show, not only in one corner, what true religion is, 
and how he seeks to be worshipped, but he will send forth his 
voice to the extreme limits of the earth.” And the last versés of 


Romans, “ He again refers to the end, mentioned in the beginning © 


of the first chapter, for which the gospel] is to be preached,—that 
God may lead all nations to the obedience of faith.” 

Calvin’s lectures on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel and the 
Minor Prophets were followed by appropriate prayers. Here 
follows a portion of his prayer after commenting upon Mic. vii. 
10-14, “ May we daily solicit thee in our prayers, and never 
doubt, but that under the government of thy Christ, thou canst 
again gather together the whole world, though it be miserably 


dispersed, so that we may persevere in this warfare to the end, 


until we shall at length know that we have not in vain hoped in 
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thee, and that our prayers have not been in vain, when Christ 
evidently shall exercise the power given to him for our salvation 
and for that of the whole world.” And in conclusion of com- 
ments on the last verses of Malachi i, his prayer, in part: “O 
grant, that we may seek true purity and labour to render our 
services approved by thee by a real sincerity of heart, and so 
reverently profess and call upon thy name that it may be truly 
acknowledged as fulfilled in us, which thou hast declared by thy 
prophet,—that undoubtedly thy name shall be magnified and 
celebrated throughout the whole world, as it was truly made 
known to us in the very person of thine only-begotten Son.” 

In the volume of Dr. B. B. Warfield’s articles, Calvin and 
Calvinism (p. 14) we read, “‘ Calvin was the great letter-writer 
of the Reformation age. About four thousand of his letters 
have come down to us, some of them of almost the dimensions of 
treatises, many of them also of the most intimate character in 
which he pours out his heart. In these letters we see the real 
Calvin, the man of profound religious convictions and rich 
religious life, of high purpose and noble strenuousness, of full 
and freely flowing human affections and sympathies. Had he 
written these letters alone, Calvin would take his place among 
the great Christians and the great Christian leaders of the 
world.” 

And these letters reach representatives of the three great 
families of Christendom: Latin, Slav, and Teutonic. Being 
a Frenchman, of the Latin race, we need give no illustrations of 
his profound missionary influence upon France. We may 
mention, however, his noble messages to heroic men, women and 
students of France, upon the eve of their martyrdom. Nor 
will we quote his letters to Italian co-workers. Turning to the 
Slavs, the Poles were and still are an important branch of that 
European family. In 1549 King Sigismund Augustus of Poland 
accepted from Calvin the dedication of his commentary on 
Hebrews, where he says: “ Your kingdom is extensive and 
renowned, and abounds in many excellences ; but its happiness 
will then only be solid when it adopts Christ as its chief ruler and 
governor, so that it may be defended by his safeguard and 
protection ; for to submit your sceptre to him is not inconsistent 
with that elevation in which you are placed, but it would be far 
more glorious than all the triumphs of the world.” In 1555 
Calvin wrote to Nicholas Radziwill, one of the most distinguished 
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of the Protestant nobles of Poland :, “ It is my wish that the 
kingdom of Christ should flourish everywhere, yet at the present 
moment Poland deservedly occupies my thoughts with a very 
special anxiety. For from the time that the light of a purer 
doctrine began to shine upon it, this happy beginning has at the 
same time inflamed my desire with the hopes of a better progress. 
Unquestionably you see that it is a work of immense difficulty 
to establish the heavenly reign of God upon earth. You see 
with what indifference that cause is treated, which ought not 
only to occupy the chief place among our cares, but even absorb 
all our thoughts.” In closing a letter to the Waldenses of 
Bohemia, Calvin said, “‘ We pray our Heavenly Father to govern 
you continually by his Spirit, to shield you with his protection, 
to enrich you with his gifts, and to bless all your holy labours.” 

And Calvin was interested in the Teutonic peoples, and 
had such friendly relations with Germans, for instance Melanc- 
thon, that we here omit quotations from that correspondence. 
_ But so large a proportion of his followers to-day speak English, 
that it is apropos to quote from his missionary messages to them. 
To John Knox he writes: “ It was a source of pleasure, not to 
me only, but to all the pious persons to whom I communicated 
the agreeable tidings, to hear of the very great success which 
has crowned your labours. But as we are astonished at such 
incredible progress in so brief a space of time, so we likewise give 
thanks to God whose extraordinary blessing is signally displayed 
herein.” 

His letter to the precocious boy-king, Edward the Sixth, 
deserves remembrance : “ It is indeed a great thing to be a king, 
and yet more over such a country, nevertheless, I have no doubt 
that you reckon it beyond comparison better to be a Christian. 
It is therefore an invaluable privilege that God has vouchsafed 
you, sire, to be a Christian king, to serve as his lieutenant in 
ordering and maintaining the kingdom of Jesus Christ in 
England.” 

In dedicating a new edition of his commentary on Isaiah to 
Queen Elizabeth, he wrote: “ It is not so much my object to be 
favoured with your ‘countenance in my personal labours as 
humbly to entreat, and by the sacred name of Jesus Christ to 
implore, not only that through your kindness all orthodox books © 
may again be welcomed and freely circulated in England, but 
that your chief care may be to promote religion, which has 
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fallen into shameful neglect. And if this is justly demanded 
from all kings of the earth by the only begotten Son of God, 
by a still more sacred tie does he hold you bound, most noble 
Queen, to perform this duty, for when even you, though a 
King’s daughter, were not exempted from that dreadful storm 
which fell with severity on the heads of all the godly, by the 
wonderful manner in which he brought you out safe, though 
not unmoved by the fear of danger, he has laid you under obliga- 
tion to devote yourself and all your exertions to his service. So 
far are you from having any reason to be ashamed of this deliver- 
ance that God has given you large and abundant grounds of 
boasting by conforming you to the image of his Son, on whom 
the prophet Isaiah bestows this among other commendations, 
that from prison and from judgment he was raised to the loftiest 
height of heavenly dominion.” And to Bucer he wrote: “I 

ray that the English may make a stand for the genuine purity of 
Christianity, until everything in that country is seen to be 
regulated according to the rule which Christ himself has laid 
down.” 

All the works of Calvin show his genius, but the Institutes 
was his masterpiece. The first editions appeared some four 
centuries ago, and celebrations will take place. But should 
there not be some good and permanent results from these 
celebrations ? Look again at the vast field of foreign missions. 
Why should not plans be formed to obtain funds for the transla- 
tion of the Institutes in perhaps a score of missionary languages ? © 
Our missions will be infantile, immature, unless they are furnished 
with adequate Christian literature. And here we have a work 
that has been commended by a great chorus of critics in each of 
these centuries. Do we wish to see something like the Reforma- 
tion in a score of modern peoples? By the blessing of God 
such a republication may be a powerful assistance, supplying 
the native preachers with the Scriptural teachings that they 
need. Calvin was the first to give a systematic form to the ideas . 
f the Reformation. Enemies called the Institutes “ the Koran 
f the heretics”. Reyburn says, “ What Newton’s Principia 
is to science, that Calvin’s Institutes is to theology.” And 
millions, even hundreds of millions, may yet be won to Christ 
thrdugh Calvin’s gospel. 
Cuaries E, Epwarps. 

_ Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SELECTIONS FROM KIERKEGAARD 


Soren KierxecaarD (1813-55), Danish writer, philosopher, and 
theologian, is just a name to most of us—and no easy name, 
either. The very title of his first great book is mis-spelled in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But this name 
punctuates many pages of Karl Barth, and may be found in 
Denney and Forsyth and Von Hiigel. Harald Héffding (1843- 
1931), another Dane, in his delightful little volume on Rousseau, _ 
mentions Kierkegaard with Pascal, Rousseau, and Carlyle, as one 
of the subjective thinkers who consider the religious problem 
as personal ; and adds in a footnote that Kierkegaard wants this 
purely subjective Christianity to be lived, namely to be actually 
experienced in the inner life (de Coussanges’ French translation, 
p. 66). Brunner, in The Mediator, answers (p. 222, note) a com- 
parison of himself to Irenaeus by saying: ‘“‘ Between Irenaeus 
and the present day there have been Augustine, the Reformation, 
and Kierkegaard.” Dr. Lowrie (Our Concern with the Theology 
of Crisis, p. 11), goes so far as to call “ that tremendous Dane ” 
the predominant intellectual force in our century. That is 
going too far, but Kierkegaard’s increasing renown and his growing 
influence on the Continent ought to make him an object of our 
interest. 

Having rooted around in odd places looking for information 
about this queer melancholy Danish thinker, and for translations 
of his works into languages which I can read, I’d like to pass 
some choice fragments on to my brethren. The following 
pages may not be easy to read: blame me and my fumbling 
through the various languages that separate the author from me. 
But perhaps you will find 4 few nuggets, real nuggets, not merely 

fool’s gold, among this gravel. 

My task seems worth while for several reasons. This 
Danish prose poet, this son of a self-made man who had retired 
at forty and read Wolffian philosophy, this youth who studied 
for the ministry but never applied for a church, this Christian 
who died without the final communion that is so dear to Lutherans 
because he would receive it only from a layman, is being read, 
translated, and quoted, and his influence seems to be widening. 
The translation of his voluminous works and diaries into German 
has released his profound thought and brilliant style from 


> 
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their Scandinavian limitations, So many striking thoughts of 
to-day may be traced back to these books and diaries that one 
may risk a feeble jingle : 


Kierkegaard 

Said it before ; 
which, believe it or not, rhymes, There you have the correct 
pronunciation of the stressed third syllable of his name. The 
first syllable sounds Scotch; the name means “ churchyard ”. 
A Kierkegaard “fan” seems to find his phrases everywhere, 
perhaps in places which are not due to him (cf. the current 
difficulty of many “ liberals ”, i.e. people who are stingy in the 
credence they give or the authority they allow to Holy Writ, 
who find it hard not to put a Barthian label on all supernaturalists, 
in fact on all who believe in the transcendence of God,—as if 
the divine transcendence were a new discovery !). Certainly 
we ought to have some acquaintance with the source of so many 
quotations. 

Another reason is that Kierkegaard is very interesting. . 
If these scrappy extracts fail to prove that, try the two hundred 
pages of translation, in longer selections, in Dr. Lee M. Hollan- 
der’s University of Texas Bulletin No. 2326, reviewed by Dr. 
Rolston in the Union Seminary Review for July 1933, Vol. xliv, 
423f. 

A third reason is that such men as Harald Héffding, Professor 
Hollander, Dr. Walter Lowrie, and Secretary John A. Mackay 
acknowledge their debt to him after wrestling with his thought. 

A fourth reason lies in Karl Barth’s avowed debt to Kierke- 
gaard. American students of Barth sometimes miss what 
Barth means because they neglect his starting point. Barth’s 
teacher, W. Herrmann, tried to make a sort of Hegelian continuity 
out of Christian experience and out of theology considered as 
the contemplative study of that experience. Barth became 
dissatisfied. So Barth “ went Kierkegaard ” with a vengeance. 
And with powerful rhetoric Barth underlines both the positive 
and negative sides of Kierkegaard’s infinite distinction of quality, 
a qualitative, not quantitative, distinction, between man and 
God. Along the negative aspect of this distinction, Barth is 
actually tracking Herrmann and refuting him. | 

Before going into that distinction, let me withdraw my 
unkind description of Kierkegaard as a “ poseur ”, EVANGELICAL 
QuarTeRLy, January, 1934, p. 82, note. Of course any diarist © 
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poses to some extent. Kierkegaard’s unhappy love affair is 
ridiculously artificial. The incorrigible and original romantic 
introvert seems to have jilted his fian¢ée in order that, after she 
had finally married another, he might have a broken heart ! 
(But on the other hand Tisseau of Lund, in the introduction to 
his French translation of Repetition, makes the love affair central 
to both the life and the literary activity of the great prose poet, 
so that most of Kierkegaard’s books, small or great, become 
indirect love letters or explanations to the placidly unconscious 
Regine: cf. Victor Hugo’s adolescent Hans of Iceland.) Even 
Professor Héffding admits the exaggerated character of his 
countryman’s later accounts of his early literary activity, an 
exaggeration due to natural self-deceit rather than to hypocrisy. 
But I now acknowledge finding plenty of sincerity in Kierke- 
gaard’s introspection, in his self-criticism, in his prolonged effort 
to deliver a message to his fellow-Danes, in his restraint, even 
in his final polemics. There is a distinct element of self-sacrifice 
in much of his life. His vast literary work must have cost him 
far more money than it brought in. He lived on his paternal 
inheritance and conscientiously refused to receive any interest ; 
he had just drawn his last dollar when fatal illness struck him 


down. 


I 
DiscoNnTINUITY AND THE Great DisTINCTION 


Héffding, in his splendid book on Soren Kierkegaard as 
Philosopher (2nd German edn., pp. 76-8), says that there are two 
sorts of thinkers in the field of philosophy: (1) those who 
concern themselves with a real unity, with coherence, with 
continuity in spite of apparent opposition, with Hegelian 
evolution by the integration of opposites, in short with what he 
calls quantitative diversity. We may add that for philosophers 
who think this way, life is a development of certain non-living 
complexities ; consciousness is an adaptation of the will to live ; 
man is like God, only smaller; therefore God is a quantitative 
enlargement of man at man’s best. (2) Kierkegaard is one of 
the first in a series of thinkers who take the opposite side. They 
emphasize distinction, disjunction, difference, contrast, uncon- 


formity, what Héffding calls qualitative diversity. One thinks 
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of the triumphant adolescent who has learned to generalize as 
contrasted with the riper adult whose sound judgment can 
discriminate. 

For this second sort of thinkers, it may be added, life is 
something different, a plus of a different kind added to elaborate 
compounds of certain elements, and the distinction between the 
living and the not-living is more than structural. The soul of 
man may, as some Peripatetics said, include the central and 
controlling functions of the vegetative and the animal (Maher, 
Psychology, p. 546), but the human soul, aware of itself and of 
the world, wishing, hesitating, deciding, is of a different sort. 
God transcends man: we do not see Him in a mirror, not even 
a magnifying mirror with a selective lens in front of it. God is 
above man, far up, out of sight. Some things about God we 
know as we know the saltiness of the sea, not by swallowing the 
ocean but by tasting a drop (see Principal John Macleod in the 
EVANGELICAL QuarTERLY, July 1935, p. 249). But God surpasses 
human understanding: Isaiah xl. 25, 28; Ecclesiastes v. 2; 
Matthew v. 45; 1 Corinthians i. 20; ii. 14. 

Hollander, p. 167ff, quotes at length Kierkegaard’s argument 
that it is impossible to prove from history that Christ is God, 
because the conclusion, God, is in a different category. There 
is such an absolute difference of quality between the human and 
the divine that logic unaided by faith cannot cross from one to 
the other. Here is a very valuable truth, but it ought to be 
modified by some such line of thought as this : besides the definite 
category of the natural we have a vague category of the super- 
natural; the category of the personal lies between the equally 
exact category of the impersonal and something undefined but 
more than personal. Or, translating from an early book of Karl 
Heim’s (Das Gewissheitsproblem in der systematischen Theologte 
bis zu Schleiermacher, p. 223f): “A subjectivity-confined ego 
could already see the limit of this subjectivity, which makes it 
possible to infer a Beyond and thereby begets the conception of 
a Something that transcends subjectivity. For seeing a frontier 
always means seeing a little beyond the frontier. Unless you 
see beyond the boundary, you don’t see the boundary itself, 
that is, where you are seems unbounded, limitless, containing in 
itself everything that is or may come to be.” The further 
development of this in an exposition of Matthew xi. 25 to which 
Kierkegaard himself, I venture to hope, would not seriously 
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object, is partially outlined in the Christian Observer, Vol. 123, 
No. 35, p. 6, August 28th, 1935. 

The pages of Hollander’s translation of Preparation for a 
Christian Life just referred to ought to be read by everyone 
who wants to appreciate Barth. Brunner, The Mediator, p. 331f, 
“on the incognito of the Incarnate Son, quotes the same important 


book of the great Dane: “. . . the contrast between God 
and an isolated individual human being is the greatest contrast ; 
it is infinitely qualitative aM incognito maintained by 


omnipotence. Indeed, in a certain sense, by the very fact that 
He permitted Himself to be born into the human race, He has 
bound Himself once for all.” Hoyle cites this from Brunner, 
The Theology of Karl Barth, p. 171. 


II 
Tue Positive Aspect oF THE DisTINCTION 


Lowrie, p. §8, Rolston, p. 30, and Zerbe, p. vii, quote from 
the preface to the second edition of Barth’s Romans: “ If I have 
a system, it is limited to a recognition of what Kierkegaard 
called the ‘ infinite qualitative distinction’ between time and 
eternity, and to my regarding this as possessing negative as well 
as positive significance ” (Hoskyns’s translation, p. 10). It took 
me over a year to locate what Barth meant by the negative and 
positive aspects or significance of this distinction. The key to 
this expression is found on p. 84f of Héffding’s book, section 4 of 
the chapter: “ Up to here we have been discussing the leap or 
jerk (Sprung oder Ruck) from the negative side; we have con- 
ceived the distinction only as an interruption. But can we not 
also give a positive description or definition of it ? ” 

(Sprung is the German word for a leap or jump, and in the 
French translation from the German of Héffding’s History of 
Modern Philosophy it appears as bond, saut. Ruck is German for 
jerk or jolt, saccade in the French; see Héffding’s history just 
cited, Vol. II, p. 299f. ‘Think of a break, of the discontinuity 
or unconformity that interrupts a smooth line of progress in 
thought ; cf. Lowrie, p. 50, dialectic as “ argument in broken 
lines”. Sprung also means chink, crack, or fissure, which reminded 
me of the gap or chasm to which the Barthians so often refer. 
But in a letter Dr. Hollander kindly corrects me: the Danish 
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Springet he translates by Leap; “This term by the way is 
Jacobi’s, who used it in a discussion with Lessing. It is quite 
literally a eap—not Ruck, jolt— . . . aleap into the unknown, 
a somerfsault into a different category.” See Hdffding’s history, 
same volume, p. 23f; also p. 21 on the horrible moat between 
philosophy and history which Lessing would have liked to leap 
but could not.) 

Héffding goes into the positive aspect of the infinite qualita- 
tive distinction by showing that Kierkegaard is set apart among 
philosophers by his effort to describe the gap which he has 
leaped. After crossing the unbridged chasm, he goes back and 
tries to figure out how he ever got across. “ It is characteristic 
of Kierkegaard to break his bridge behind him, break it with the 
category of the Leap—but he cannot refrain from always hanging 
around where the break occurred. . . . He is so far as I know 
the only indeterminist thinker who hes sought to describe the 
leap ” (Soren Kierkegaard as Philosopher, passage last cited). This 
effort, which philosophically considered is rather vain, produces 
from Kierkegaard’s pen some of the most penetratingly pro- 
found pages of introspective psychology that I have ever read. 
Whether Barth is as felicitous as his master in this positive 
part of his work, let those who have studied his doctriné-of the 
Spirit say. 

To Barthians, let me remark that if they want that great 
preacher of the Word to state for them the task to which he finds 
himself called, let them read two sentences beyond the ordinary 
quotation from the famous preface, or even three: after quoting 
Ecclesiastes v. 2, Barth writes: “ The relation between such 
a God and such a man, and the relation between such a man 
and such a God, is for me the theme of the Bible and the essence 
of philosophy. . . . The Bible beholds at the same cross-roads 
—the figure of Jesus Christ.” 

The following sayings of Kierkegaard relating to this 
infinite distinction of quality between time and eternity, between 
man and God, I found in French : 

From Ferlov and Gateau’s translation of Sickness Unto 
Death: ‘God and man are two different natures separated by 
an infinite difference of nature. Every teaching which forgets 
that. is folly toward men and blasphemy toward God. In 
paganism man brings God to man (anthropomorphic Gods) ; 
in Christianity God becomes man (God-Man)—nevertheless 
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for this infinite charity of His grace God makes one condition, 
just one, which He could not help making. The sorrow of 
Christ is precisely having to make this condition. He can 
humble Himself to the likeness of a servant, endure punishment 
and death, invite us all to come unto Him, sacrifice His life—but 
the scandal of taking offence at Him, no! He cannot abolish 
the possibility of that ” (p. 242). “‘ The scandal that cannot be 
avoided is this infinite difference of quality between God and 
man” (p. 246). “ As for him who is not offended (scandalized), 
his faith is an adoration. But adore, which means believe, also 
means that the difference of nature (quality) between man and 
God remains an infinite abyss” (p. 247f). Somewhere else : 
“The distance from natural man to Christian is like that from 
child to adult.” 

Again: “ Man isa synthesis of infinite and finite, of temporal 
and eternal, of freedom and necessity ” (p. 62). ‘“‘ God offers us 
reconciliation by remitting our sins. Yet the sinner despairs. 

. . *No, sins are not forgiven, it is impossible’ ” (p. 224). 
5 “The doctrine of sin, individual sin, mine, yours, the doctrine 
that forever disperses ‘the crowd’, establishes the difference 
of quality between God and man more firmly than ever ” (p. 235). 
“Man is never so much at home with God as when he is far 
from Him, a familiarity which can arise only from the distance 
itself ; near to God you cannot feel at home, and if you do, that 
is evidence that you are far away. Man is so powerless before 
God ! ” (p. 225). 

From Tisseau’s translation of Repetition, p. 123f: “‘ The 
problem at which he stops is neither more nor less than that of 
repetition. He is correct in not seeking the solution in Greek 
philosophy, nor in modern philosophy either. For the Greeks 
go the other way, choosing memory with undisturbed conscience. 
As for modern philosophy, it is inert; generally, as in the 
(Hegelian) synthesis, it does nothing but chatter as it dissolves 
and establishes (bavarder en étant et gardant ; the translators tell 
us that this is a clever pun, one Danish word meaning both 
Hegel’s ambiguous aufheben, ‘ abolish’ or ‘ uphold ’—cf. possible 
ambiguity in our ‘hold up’, and see translator’s preface to 
Barth’s Romans, p. xiv—and also ‘ chatter’, i.e. talk and say 
nothing). If perchance it risks a movement, it is always in the 
sphere of immanence. Repetition, on the contrary, is and 
becomes something transcendent. I am lucky that he demands 
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no explanation of me, for I have given up my theory and am 
drifting.” 

On this distinction between time and eternity, as on Kierke- 
gaard in general, let me refer the reader to my paper on “ The 
Philosophy Underlying Barth’s Theology ”’, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Vol. xci, No. 362, April 1934, especially p. 162f. There I try 
to explain the Kierkegaard-Barth notion of eternity by the 
figures of a line in space and of a high wall with gaps. The 
distinction of quantity and quality is not quite that of Canon 
Streeter’s Bi-Representationism (Reality, Chaps. ii-iv), but 
students of Streeter ought to find Kierkegaard a little easier to 
understand. 


Ill 
Bits From Here anp THERE 


From A Seducer’s Diary, part of Kierkegaard’s first great 
work, E:ther-Or, a contrast between the selfishness of aesthetic 
hedonism and a higher ethics: “ What does love love? The 
infinite. And what does it fear? Being tied down” (p. 233f). 
“ But what does it matter where 1 am! Finitudes of time and 
space, you are forgotten; nothing remains but the eternal, 
love’s power, its desire, its satisfaction ” (p. 236). The next day, 
having succeeded, Seducing John says: “ All is over, however, 
and I don’t want to see her again ” (p. 237). The worst that can 
be said of Gateau’s beautiful French translation of this book is 
that one paragraph of Gateau’s introduction suggests that 
Kierkegaard, if his secretary tells the truth (p. xxiv), had a clean 
heart but g dirty mind. The conversations the secretary 
describes may be merely rebellious chastity. The book con- 
tains keen analysis of the immoral and poetical mind of the 
Scandinavian Don Juan whom Kierkegaard describes, but is free 
from slime. | 

From Kierkegaard’s own Diary, 1849: “‘ The ages from 
which you may learn about the Ideal are the child, the youth, 
the young maiden, the old man—from the busy man, the bustling 
housewife, you can learn nothing of it. And why not? Because 
they are actually busy with purposes which pass away.” Héffding 
remarks that here the diarist forgets that in Repetition hope 
and memory were extolled as the individual forms of the Ideal. 
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The following I choose from Lowrie’s selections (work 
cited, p. 47f): “In recognition of the contemporaneousness of 
Christ you discover that you never succeed in being like Him. 
Not even in what you call your highest moment. . . . The 
Example is that which makes endless demands upon you, and you 
feel terribly the unlikeness—then you flee to the Example, and 
He will have mercy upon you. Thus the Example is He Who 
most sternly and endlessly condemns you—and at the same 
time it is He Who has mercy upon you.” “In order to gain 
courage to strive one must rest in the blessed assurance that all is 
already decided, that he has already conquered—in faith and 
through faith.” That last characteristic sentence, almost 
Calvinistic in meaning, illustrates Kierkegaard’s stylistic trick of 
paradox; which is not the same thing as his dialectic paradox, 
argument by broken lines. 

Fragments quoted by Héffding, taken from the German 
edition cited above : 

** A son is like a mirror in which a father sees himself ; and 
for the son also the father is a mirror in which he sees himself 
as he some day will be.” 

“To force a child into the distinctive Christian categories 
is an act of violence, no matter how well intended.” 

“ If I really have to preach Christianity in truth, then also 
must I disturb all this happy existence which is possible where 
one never comes in contact with the Spirit.” 

“ Luther, Luther, Luther : thou has a great responsibility ! ” 
Later, at the time of his attack on the contemporary church : 
“ Luther had Ninety-Five Theses ; I have only one: Christianity 
is not there.” 

“I do not venture to call myself a Christian; but I want 
sincerity, and for that will I dare.” 

“Pain, suffering, begets an unavoidable illusion. . . . 
One is no true Christian unless he is found in the suffering and 
torment which are proper for true Christians in this world ; 
and if one is in torment and suffering, then this illusion is 
unavoidable.” 

“ You cannot put the Ideal into an historical bottle.” 

“* What you do contemporaneously is decisive.” 

Héffding, p. 8 5, quotes this from The Meaning of Anguish to 
illustrate the positive aspect of the time-eternity distinction : 
“The history of an individual life goes forward in a movement 
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from one state to another. Each state is bounded by a gap. 
. . « Before every gap of that sort comes a state as nearest 
psychological approximation. This state is the object of 
psychology.” “So the gap ”, Héffding continues, “ lies between 
two states, zwischen zwei Zustanden, Or, as he expresses it more 
exactly elsewhere, it lies between two instants, zwischen zwet 
Augenblicken.” Quoting further in the same passage from 
The Meaning of Anguish: “ Anguish may be compared with 
dizziness. He whose eyes are caused to look down into a yawning 
depth becomes dizzy. . . . Im this dizziness, his freedom 
sinks to the very bottom. Psychology can go no further, nor 
desires to. In the same instant all is changed, and since free- 
dom rises again, it sees itself to be guilty. Between these 
two instants lies the gap which no science has explained nor can 
explain.” 


IV 
Some Ort-qQuoTep SENTENCES FROM KIERKEGAARD 


“The Bible is essentially a message from God with our 
personal address on it.” | 
“ Life can only be understood backwards, but it must be 


lived forward. . . . Life in this temporal world can never 


be properly comprehensible, because at no moment am I ableto _ 


attain complete repose in order to perceive and understand 
what the backward look shows.” 

“The Absolute is cruel, for it demands all, while the 
Relative still contrives to demand some attention from us.” 

From his diary when he was twenty-two: “ To find a truth, 
which for me is truth, to find the idea for which I am willing to 
live and die.” Cf. Hollander, p. 208, and his note on the 
difference between history, “ what has really happened, and 
poetry, what is possible ”’. 

Thinking of himself as poet rather than as martyr prophet, 
Kierkegaard asks, in Either-Or, What is a poet? “A wretched 
man who hides profound torments in his heart, and whose 
resonant lips are so made that the sighs and cries produce 
harmonious music as they pass through.” 

“ Paradox is not a concession but a category which qualifies 


all thinkin g.” 
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“Paradox is thought’s passion. . . . Every passion’s 
highest power is that it wants to seek its own destruction. . . 
So that is thinking’s highest passion, to discover something that 
it cannot think.” 

Reference may be ‘made to the passage, cited in Denney, 
Death of Christ, p. 216ff, and more briefly by Mackenzie, Chris- 
tianity the Paradox of God, p. 188, where Kierkegaard says that 
the child naturally learns to trust God as Father ; later in life 
he feels the need for something to bridge the chasm that he now 
discovers between himself and God, and finds it in Christ. This 
extract from his diary is autobiographical. It is also true of 
many of us who receive Christian nurture. It may also have 
some bearing on the question as to why Jesus, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, set to work to turn His hearers from the popular 
Kingdom-ideas toward trust in the Father. 

Principal Forsyth, closing the preface to The Work of Christ, 
quoted, as extreme but timely, this saying of “ that searching 
Christian genius Kierkegaard—the great and melancholy Dane 
in whom Hamlet was mastered by Christ ”: Kierkegaard wrote : 
“ For long the tactics have been: use every means to move as 
many as you can—to move everybody if possible—to enter 
Christianity. Do not be too curious whether what they enter ss 
Christianity. My tactics have been, with God’s help, to use 
every means to make it clear what the demand of Christianity 
really is—if not one entered it.” Cf. Hollander, p. 222. There 
we have an ever-present danger in evangelism. 


V 
GRAVEL AFTER GoLD—SoME oF MY OPINIONS 


Kierkegaard wrote diaries, records of his thoughts, feelings, 
hopes, and despairs, which have been published since his death 
in many volumes. His pseudonymous works were so numerous 
and varied that he really did carry on his campaign of indirect 
communication of his message by producing a literature within 
Danish literature. He wrote a book under the nom de plume 
of John Climacus; another followed by Anti-Climacus, edited 
by Soren Kierkegaard. Constantine Constantius and even 
John the Seducer appear as authors, but they are also principal 
characters in The Banquet—which ought to be in The Harvard 
Classics and in The Modern Library. 
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In his last work, a series of pamphlets called The Present 
Moment, Kierkegaard attacks the un-Christianity of the Church 
as he saw it, and, to adapt Tisseau’s words, pitilessly accuses the 
century ‘in the light of eternity. Tisseau says that these nine 
pamphlets, assailing the hypocrisy of all times in order to save 
the world from complacent sickness unto death, are “ The Provin- 
cial Letters of the nineteenth century, written with as much 
vigour and imaginative warmth ” as Pascal’s, “ but with a pathos 
that is poignant in another way ”, for the issues are wider and 
deeper than “ casuistry, scholasticism, and monks’ quarrels”. 

The man died lonely and unhappy. He had created more 
than one tempest in Denmark, and the students made a demon- 
stration at his funeral; but the systematic theology of his 
opponent Martensen became a standard text in Germany. It 
was long afterward that translation began to make Kierkegaard’s 
works known beyond his native land and its Scandinavian 
neighbours ; we Americans may have long to wait. This modern 
Zachariah the son of Jehoiada may have been thinking of himself 
when he said to King Christian VIII of Denmark: “ Your 
majesty is singularly unhappy, for your wisdom and prudence 
are too great and your country too small; it is hard luck to be 
a genius in Gopher Prairie ” (or shall I say “in a hick town” ? 
or, preferring tameness to a slangy anachronism which Kierke- 
gaard would call contemporariness, translate with dignity, “ It 
is a misfortune to be a genius in a provincial place ” ?). 

The gloomy Dane made so much of our duty to think of 
ourselves and Jesus as contemporaries that one may play with 
the calendar and shift a century. If Kierkegaard were here 
to-day, I think that he would mock H. G. Wells and his follower 
Brightman with their finite God; he would also pour out his 
scorn on both Wieman and Ames, and call them idolaters. 
What fun he would make of the late Ivy L. Lee’s press-agentry 
for his chief employer’s preacher! He would have disliked 
Kirby Page’s meagre theology and acclaimed much of his ethics, 
especially that manly editorial when The World To-morrow died. 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s paradoxical combination of international 
pacifism and a willingness to engage in class-war would be 
a target. 

Except for some books, the only objects in my comfortable 
study of which he would approve are the large waste-basket and 
perhaps the high-chair, relic of my early childhood, on which 
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I sit to see and strike these keys. And yes, he would approve of 
the typewriting machine: about the time that Samuel Morse 
was getting his invention ready to replace the semaphore telegraph 
which Napoleon had strung across Europe, Kierkegaard in his 
diary calls the poet “ a living telegraph between God and man ”. 
Therefore he would in general approve the positive and masculine 
preaching of Karl Barth, finger-post pointing us to God. For 
I venture to assert that a ball, rolling smoothly downhill from 
Schleiermacher through Ritschl and Herrmann, if struck smartly 
with Kierkegaard as a bat, would fly straight outfield to the 
second edition of Barth’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 


W. T. Riviere. 


Victoria, Texas. 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM 


“ To see is to live”, says Vinet. All our mental processes may 
be construed in terms of inward sight. In three significant 
passages the New Testament characterizes the faith of Abraham 
as viston—the vision of the unseen. 


“ The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham when he was in Meso- 
potamia, before he dwelt in Charran ” (Acts vii. 2). 

“ He looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God ” (Hebrews xi. 10). 


“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day; and he saw it, and was glad” 
(John viii. 56). 


I 


When Abraham first appears on the page of history he is 
a citizen of the world. A century or two earlier Ur of the 
Chaldees had been the metropolis of an empire which held 
dominion over “the four quarters of the world”. Although 
it had by this time fallen from the height of its greatness, it was 
still one of the most illustrious of the cities of mankind. Its 
streets were alive with representatives of almost every nation 
under heaven : Hittites, Armenians, Amorites, Arabians, Cretans, 
Aegeans, Aramaeans, Phoenicians, dwellers in Egypt, in Libya, 
and in Spain jostled one another in its markets and squares ; 
it is thought that even from the shores of the Baltic and from | 
the Cornish coast traders visited this throbbing home of 
enterprise. 

Before Abraham \“ dwelt in tents with Isaac and Jacob ” 
he appears to have lived in this city. The clan of Terah belonged 
undoubtedly to a pastoral tribe, but as the Egyptian flock-master 
to this day returns from his far-reaching pastures to his palace 
in Cairo, so we may suppose that Terah, the nomad sheikh, was 
also an honoured citizen of Ur. Alfred Jeremias suggests that 
the name Abram, “ the divine father is exalted ”, was a priestly 
designation. The divine father in this case would be Sin, the 
deity who was worshipped in Ur as supreme ; Abram being his 
priest. The vast temple, which in its ruins still towers above 
the plain, was the seat and centre of religious life in Ur in the days 
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of Abraham. Fragments of its ritual have come down to us. 
As, for example : 


“In heaven who is supreme? Thou alone art supreme ! 
On earth who is supreme ? Thou alone art supreme ! 


Gy on earth is thy dominion.” 


Above the petty lordships of the Chaldean mythology towered 
the shadowy throne of the Supreme Being. It is important 
also to notice that the Babylonian liturgies disclose a profound 
sense of sin, a persistent longing for pardon, and the recognition 
of a way of access to the divine favour by sacrifice. Here is 
a fragment of a stately hymn to Ishtar : 


“ My heart has takentwing, and has flown away like a bird ; 
Night and day I mourn like a dove. 
I am made desolate, and I weep bitterly ; 
With grief and woe my spirit is distressed. . . 
Unto thee therefore do I pray, dissolve my ban = 
Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression, and my offence ! 


Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication ! 
Secure my deliverance, and let me be loved and carefully tended ! 


Guide my footsteps in the light ! ” 


Uttering confessions and prayers like these, Abraham might 
descry through the broken lights of an earlier revelation the 
' gleam of a purer faith. 

According to Stephen the revelation which was vouchsafed 
to the father of the faithful was the manifestation of “ the God 
of the glory”. To the Hebrew mind the glory of God was 
symbolized by the Shekhina, the lustrous cloud which, like an 
altar-fire, glowed above the encrimsoned mercy-seat. This 
expression “ the God of the glory ” seems to show forth — 
in the grace of His redemption. 

Knowing what we do know of the religious life of Abraham ail 
his contemporaries, we shall not be surprised that the unrest of 
faith should lay hold on him, or that into that unrest the voice 
of God should penetrate. His acknowledgment of a supreme 
deity high above the pantheon of gods and goddesses, his confes- 
sion of personal sinfulness, his hope of cleansing in the blood of 
sacrifice, would all prepare him to receive the divine call, to go 
forth from his country, and from his kindred, and from his 
father’s house, into a land not seen as yet. Abraham was not 
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disobedient to the heavenly vision : he passed out from the 
worship of idols to a life of spiritual aspiration. He walked 
through the City of the World, untouched by its pageants, 
unattracted by its vanities. The strepitant music of the passing 
hour failed to charm him, for the melody of an eternal song 
thrilled in his heart. He was alone, yet not alone; there was 
ever at his side One unseen but dear; his companion was the 
Living God. 

In the clan-migration led by Terah there was possibly a 
measure of religious feeling—the family of Bethuel, we know, 
though not wholly of one mind with Abraham, had preserved 
a purer faith than that of the neighbouring tribes (Gen. xxiv. 
3, 4)——but it was probably overshadowed by political expediency. 
The situation in Babylonia was difficult. Elam had recently 
invaded the Plain of the Rivers, and was holding it under military 
control. There were frequent uprisings and much slaughter. 
The seventh year before the accession of Hammurabi, who is 
thought to have been the Amraphel of Genesis xiv. 1, was styled 
in the Babylonian Calendar “ the year in which the people of Ur 
were slain with the sword”. But the pilgrim journey of 
Abraham was solely in the interest of faith and righteousness. 

If Aram Naharaim were the ancestral home of Terah, as 
Scripture seems to indicate, we may easily understand how, 
contrary to his first intention (Gen. xi. 31), he stayed his march 
at Haran. Haran, “the road”, was an important commercial 
centre: it stood on the caravan track between Babylon and 
Damascus, and the trade route from Nineveh ran into the main 
line of traffic just at this point. It was a centre of active and 
eager life. And there Abraham preached the Gospel which 
the God of the glory had delivered to him in Ur. He remained 
in Haran perhaps for many years, and gained proselytes to the 
new faith. It is in this sense that the words, “ the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran ”, are understood by the Jewish commen- 
tators. Abraham was the prophet of a new faith ; he had a holy 
ambition to bring in the reign of God. 

Abraham and Sarah, together with Lot and those tribesmen 
who had embraced the new faith, with their flocks and herds, 
would in all likelihood descend the right bank of the Belikh, 
and cross the Euphrates at Tiphsah, known in classic story ‘as 
Thapsacus, the ford towards which the caravan lines converged. 
To this day, at this spot there is a camel ford. Tiphsah was 
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the northern limit of Solomon’s dominions (1 Kings iv. 24), and 
was included in the covenant promise assured to Abraham : 
“Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates” (Gen. xv. 18). He 
crossed the river, and his first footstep fell upon the land of his 
inheritance. 

The crossing would be an arduous proceeding. Dr. Kitto 
computes that the livestock of Abraham and Lot would equal 
the possessions of Job, who owned seven thousand sheep, three 
thousand camels, five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred 
she asses. As in Job’s case also there would be “a very great 
household ”, forming an encampment of at least a hundred tents. 
The renown of this heroic venture of faith may have revived the 
memory of a similar act by Eber, the remote ancestor of the tribe 
—the name Eber seems to indicate one who had come “ from 
the other side ” of the River. However that may be, Abraham 
was from this time known as “ the Hebrew ”, the man who had 
crossed—as one who had made the great decision, and was willing 
thenceforth to be a sojourner in an alien land, a pilgrim of 
eternity. 

When Julius Czsar was about to cross the Rubicon, he 
exclaimed Alea jacta est, the die is cast. It was the most fateful 
act in his adventurous life, perhaps the most important event 
in the history of Rome. But the crossing of the Euphrates 
by Abraham, when he renounced his country, his kindred, and his 
father’s house, and fared forth towards an unknown land, was 
still more, significant. It marked the most momentous episode 
in the history of redemption prior to the advent of our Lord. 

In like manner, when we, the redeemed of the Lord, yield 
ourselves without reserve to the holy will of our God, we shall. 
have registered the most solemn and enduring decision which 
it is in the power of man to make: we have denied ourselves, we 
have ceased to be our own ; we belong to Christ. 


IT 


Abraham went forth as the prophet of a new faith to estab- 
lish the reign of God on earth: “ He looked for the city which 
hath the foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

His first place of stay in the Holy Land was Sichem, or 
Shechem, between Ebal and Gerizim. The land was already in 
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possession of the Canaanites, a people resourceful and strong. 
He came to “ the place ” of Shechem, that is, the sacred place of 
worship (cf. Gen. xxviii. 16; Deut. xii. 2, 3; 1 Sam. vii. 16 cf. 
LXX ; Jer. vii.12, etc.). The communal altar was raised under 
the oak of Moreh, “ the terebinth .of soothsaying””. Abraham 
did what preachers are often tempted to do: he tried to graft 
the new faith on the old. This was the mode in which the 
medieval Romanist missionaries made conquests: they reared 
their calvaries on the dolmens and menhirs of paganism. Moslem 
propagandists proceed upon this method at the present time. 
But such is not God’s way of working, and the well-meant but 
mistaken effort towards conciliation came to naught. The true 
faith will not admit of any compromise with error. God 
visited him a third time, leading him out from that unhallowed 
alliance into a pure mode of worship (Gen: xii. 6,7). Asa result 
of this fresh revelation Abraham ceased to offer sacrifice and 
preach at “the place of Shechem”. He purchased a piece of 
ground a mile and a half to the east of the city, and there raised 
a testimony to the God of the covenant: ‘“ Abraham builded 
there an altar unto the Lord who appeared unto him.” This 
action had a parallel nearly two thousand years after, when St. 
Paul went out from the synagogue, and “separated the 
brethren ”’. 

After a time Abraham left Shechem—probably for the 
same reason which impelled our Lord to leave Capernaum, 
because the inhabitants would not hear him, nor receive his word. 
He journeyed southward to Bethel, where he encamped, and 
having built an altar, he called upon the name of the Lord. 
Luther translated this clause, “‘ Preached the Name of the Lord ”. 
In this Luther was preceded by the earliest Jewish exegetes. 
It was to this “ place ” of Bethel that Jacob came on his way to 
Padanaram (Gen. xxviii. 11). He reconsecrated it, and it was 
sacred in Israel until Jeroboam the son of Nebat set up there 
the golden calf of idolatry. 

“ And Abram journeyed, going on still toward the South.” 
His flight into Egypt was an interlude. He returned to Bethel, 
and there he saw the face of God. | 

Again he removed his tent, and came and dwelt by the 
terebinths of Mamre which are in Hebron, and there he built 
an altar unto the Lord. In Hebron he found a mixed population, 
Amorite and Hittite. He allied himself with the _Amorites ; 
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they and he alike were sojourners in a land that was not theirs, 
for the sons of Heth were the owners of the soil. The Amorite 
chiefs were confederate with him, but they do not appear to have 
received his doctrine, and he becomes increasingly sensible of his 
loneliness. Lot has forsaken him, having loved this present 
world ; the neighbouring clans scarcely veil their hostility to this 
stranger in the midst ; in his own encampment there is dispeace ; 
and he is personally conscious of failure—more than once he has 
proved himself unworthy of his high calling. He is still looking 
for the city; the reign of God is not yet manifest onearth. But - 
he descries it in the distance, and stretches out his hands in 
greeting towards the home of his soul (Heb. xi. 13). 

Abraham journeying still southward came to Beersheba. 
There, in accordance with the usage of the time, he planted a 
tamarisk tree, to show that the spot was sacred (in his planting 
of the grove the altar is presupposed), and called on the name of 
the Lord, the everlasting God. £/ Olam may either be “ the 
God of eternity ” or “ the God of the whole earth”. Perhaps 
both conceptions were united in Abraham’s thought of Jehovah 
under this name. His God was the eternal, the changeless, 
the unbeginning, the endless; but He was also the God of all 
mankind, the preserver and redeemer of all those who, of every 
race, in every age, turn to Him in penitence and faith. Now, 
we may believe, the preaching of the aged prophet took a wider 
range. He had learned that the foundations of the City of God 
were laid before the first creative word was spoken, that its walls 
of salvation were raised and its gates of praise uplifted through 
all the courses of time, that it was destined to be the mother-city 
_of mankind, to endure through unending ages. 

A city, as Abraham viewed it, was virtually synonymous 
with the state. Like Athens or Rome in later times it was the 
beating heart of the body politic—the manhood, the wealth, 
and the splendour of a wide territory were concentrated in the 
seat of empire. It was the Commonwealth of God that he 
hoped to found. * 

The first of the cities of earth was one that originated 
in the trespass of Cain. It may have been a mere stockaded 
fort, built partly for security, partly to serve as a lair for aggres- 
sion. From this germ the “ fenced cities ” of the ancient world 
were developed, so that they became the nuclei of the military 
monarchies which rose and fell all along the ages. These in turn 
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attained their most splendid example in Babylon the Great, 
with its century of brazen gates and broad encircling walls 
patrolled by war chariots, a city crimsoned with blood. Lord 
Macaulay has depicted this city of Cain in terms of Babylon on 
the Euphrates. 
“ Cain hath built the of his pri 
Such palace ne’er shal 
Among the dwindling race of men. 
From all its threescore gates the light 
Of gold and steel afar was thrown ; 
Two hundred cubits rose in height 
The outer wall of polished stone. 
On the top was ample space 
For a gallant chariot race ; 
Near either parapet a bed 
_ Of the richest mould was spread, 
Where amidst flowers of every scent and hue 


Rich orange trees, and palms, and giant cedars grew.” 


Not many years after, another city had its origin in worship : 
in the days of Enos the children of the covenant assembled 
themselves under the shadow of the sword before the gates of 
Paradise. ‘This city of the soul found its temporal realization 
in the earthly Zion which mirrored the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the City of the Great King. The Psalmist beheld it afar off : 
“His foundation is in the holy mountains . . . glorious 
things are spoken of thee, O city of God.” Isaiah taught this 
song to the inhabitants of Judah: “We have a strong city ; 
salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks.” Ezekiel 
saw “a very high mountain whereon was as it were the frame 
of a city on the south ”: this was the dwelling-place of the God 
of Israel. And St. John the divine, the seer whose eyes were 
open, gazed in rapture on “the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God, made ready as a bride 
adorned for her husband”. This is the city which hath the 
foundations, whose builder and maker—whose architect and 
artificer—is God. 

The reign of God is based on righteousness: “ Justice 
and judgment are the habitation of Thy throne.” The city of 
God, therefore, is founded upon truth ; but as truth is revealed 
to men “ in Jesus ” (Eph. iv. 21), it is established on the Rock 
of Ages—eternal in its beginnings, unending in its duration. 
It is built on the foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone. 
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Of this city the Divine Architect has drawn the plan ; and, 
as the Master Builder, He is Himself on the walls, labouring 
with His servants, laying upon the one foundation (Eph. ii. 20) 
tier upon tier of precious stones banded with silver and gold, 
while the august fabric grows, until at last the work shall be 
complete, and the topstone be brought forth with shoutings, 
and cries of Grace, grace, unto it. 

From the days of Abraham until now men have been 
journeying on the pathway that leads to the City of God. 
When the Vandals were thundering at the gates of Hippo, 
Augustine, with dying eyes, gazed upon the home of the soul. 
The flight of “‘ the doves of Iona” covered broad Europe, and 
reached to the walls of Constantinople. O eterna gens Moravio- 
_ rum, exclaimed Count Zinzendorf, as he thought of the tireless 
journeyings of the missionaries from Herrnhut, envoys of the 
King of kings. David Livingstone was lured northward into 
darkest Africa by the smoke of “ a thousand Christless villages ”’. 
Coleridge Pattison gave his life for “ the millions of Melanesia 
scattered over a thousand isles”. And to-day the Word of 
God, in a thousand different languages, in the hands of myriads 
of the children of faith, is penetrating the darkest recesses of 
heathenism. Centuries ago, as the Crusaders pressed towards 
the city of their solemnities, their watchword was “ Thither ”. 
Tens of thousands fell by the way, but the armies of the Cross 
marched on. At last, as the pilgrim hosts encamped on the 
mountains that encircle Jerusalem, and saw at their feet the 
city of God, they knelt on the brow of the hill, melted into 
tears, and reached out hands of desire towards Zion, beloved 
and longed for. 

By faith we, too, may stand upon the hills of God, and 
behold the towers and battlements of the eternal city. And as 
we linger and gaze, we may hear the voices of those who have 
entered its shining streets, raised in salutation to us who follow 
them, saying, “ Ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born who are enrolled in heaven, and to 
_ God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.” 
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Ill 


Abraham in his quest for the City of God had at length 
realized: that it must descend from heaven, and that it would be 
revealed in the advent of the Promised One. “ Your father 
Abraham ”’, said our Saviour to the Jews, “ rejoiced exceedingly 
that he was to see My day ; and he sawit, and was glad.” When 
may we suppose that he had this vision of the Christ? The 
offering up of Isaac was the supreme act of his allegiance, the 
climax of his consecration. The Jewish doctors say that when- 
ever prayer is offered on earth God remembers “ the binding of 
Isaac ”, and the present Chief Rabbi asserts that “‘ few chapters 
of the Bible have had a more potent and a more lasting influence 
on the lives and souls of men than the ‘ Akedah’ ”—that is, 
Genesis xxii. ‘‘ Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah 
Jireh: as it is said to this day, ‘in the mount of the Lord He 
shall be seen.’” ‘The Jews referred this saying to the temple 
and its worship, through which the God of the covenant revealed 
Himself to Israel; but our Lord read into the words a deeper 
meaning. On Moriah Abraham saw the day of Christ, and 
rejoiced in the rapturous vision. It is as if the Father had 
desired to make known to some one of the sons of men His 
heart of suffering love. It was hard for Isaac to offer up his 
life in the springtime of his days; it was harder for Abraham to 
strike the blow. If our Lord died in a sorrow which none may 
name, how shall we speak of the pain of God, when He turned 
away His face from the Son of His love, when He was pleased to 
bruise Him, to put Him to grief ? 

There are at least two New Testament allusions to this 
memorable incident—that of St. Paul: “He that spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things ?” and that of the Lord 
Jesus : “‘ God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

The City is founded on the love of God, that love which 
has been openly shown forth in the sacrifice of Christ. By the 
dying of the Son of God our sins are remitted, the tyranny of the 
prince of evil has been broken, and we have entrance into 
the Holiest as into our Father’s house. Because of this the love 


of God is shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Ghost. 
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St. Augustine reminds us that it is the love of God in us, 
reaching on to the denial of self, which is b g upon earth the 
_ heavenly city. This city shall be perfected in the “ day” of 
Christ. That day is hastening on, the morning star is trembling 
above the hills, the swift dawn is enkindling the sky. ‘“‘ We see 
not yet all things put under Him, but we see Jésus, crowned with 
glory and honour.” “ He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely, I come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 


“ His name for ever shall endure, 
Last like the sun it shall : 
Men shall be blessed in Him, and blessed 
All nations shall Him call. 


Now blessed be the Lord our God, 
The God of Israel, 

For He alone doth wondrous works, 
In glory that excel. 


And blessed be His glorious name 
To all eternity. 

The whole earth let His glory fill. 
Amen, so let it be.” ~ 


D. M. MclInrvyre. 


Glasgow. 


LIDEE DE MODERATION DANS LA PENSEE 
DE CALVIN 


(Continued from page 317) 


SECONDE PARTIE 
LE DEVOIR DE MODERATION DE L’HOMME 


Dieu a donné & Phomme sa mesure. A lui de s’y conformer 
et de montrer par sa vie comment il entend étre le continuateur 
de la modération divine: “ quelle que soit la maniére dont 
Dieu nous gouverne, conduisons nous avec modestie, “chasteré 
modération. En mettant en oeuvre la mesure donnée, en 
faisant fructifier le ””* talent recu du Créateur, nous réaliserons 
cet idéal de vie modérée que nous recommande le Réformateur. 
I] nous en donne lui-méme une image: nous ne devons pas étre 
des impulsifs que le moindre obstacle arréte brusquement, mais 
des fervents animés d’un pur amour pour Dieu: “il vaut 
beaucoup mieux que nous soyons comme une petite fontaine 
laquelle ne semblera point avoir une grande quantité d’eau que 
d’étre ainsi de grands torrents pour dessécher parfois”.* Pour 
cela ayant recu de Dieu un mot d’ordre, nous devons nous 
efforcer de tout notre coeur de connaitre notre mission individ- 
uelle, de la réaliser et de “ nous contenter ainsi de la mesure que 
Dieu nous a donnée ”’.? 

Cette vie de modération parait simple. I] n’en est pourtant 
pas de plus difficile et “ il n’y a rien de plus difficile que de nous 
modérer tellement en tenant régle et compas”.* Lorsqu’on 
connait les excés auxquels mene la démesure, lorsqu’on sait que 
’étre humain corrompu par le péché est comme un roseau 
abandonné a tous les vents on comprend l’extréme difficulté de 
la réalisation pratique de l’idée de modération. Seule la grace 
divine peut nous aider 4 l’atteindre; laissés 4 nous-mémes nous 
serions semblables 4 un fétu de paille sur une mer déchainée. 

_ Méme les meilleurs d’entre les hommes ne peuvent jamais 
se tempérer. Sous pretexte d’équité de bonté, ils glissent vite 


* XXIX, 653. 
* XXXIII, 311. 
3 XXXIII, 337. 


4 XXXII, 94. 
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vers la vie la plus dissolue. Voulant étre bons avec les uns ils 
sont méprisants avec plusieurs." 

Pourtant il faut nous efforcer vers cette modération. De 
méme que Dieu dans le monde matériel, le royaume des idées ou 
univers spirituel, modére toute chose, de méme toute notre vie 
doit étre empreinte de modération. On est frappé dans les 
parties de son oeuvre ou il traite de la morale, de voir combien 
Calvin insiste sur la modération qui doit régler toutes les formes 
de notre existence.* 


I 


LA MODERATION ET LA VIE MATERIELLE 


La vie physique d’abord étre marquée de modération. Ce 
sera la sobriété en ce qui concerne aliments et boissons. En ce 
domaine aussi il ne s’agit pas de passer notre mesure: “ quand 
un homme aura 4 boire et 4 manger en petite mesure, il sera 
beaucoup plus heureux qu’un qui aura du bien 4 regorger ”3 “ que 
nous regardions 4 ce qui est propre et utile 4 notre santé et que 
nous en usions sobrement ”’.* Dans le chapitre X du livre III 
de son Institution : “‘ Comment il faut user de la vie présente et 
de ses aides ” Calvin montre en quoi consiste cette mesure: “ I] 
faut donc tenir quelque mesure 4 ce que nous en usions en pure 
et saine conscience tant pour nostre necessite comme pour nostre 
delectation.” Notons ces deux points de nécessité et de délecta- 
tion lesquels de doivent pas étre exagérés |’un au profit de l’autre. 
En effet si nous ne mangeons et ne buvons que par nécessité en 
nous refusant 4 la délectation nous commettrons l’excés d’ascét- 
‘isme et Calvin de s’emporter 14 contre: “ leur conseil procédait 

_ d’une trop grande affection, mais ils y sont allés d’une trop grande 
rigueur.” C’est ce que fit Timothée que St-Paul reprend avec 
juste raison.t L’excés contraire est celui de ceux “ lesquels 
voulant chercher couleur pour excuser toute intempérance en 
usage des choses externes et lascher la bride 4 la chair laquelle 
_ Mest que trop prompte a se débordre.” Entre ces deux excés 
la mesure est difficile 4 garder et Calvin ne manque pas de mettre 
XXXIX, 12. 

2 XXXIX, 206. 


3 XLII, to. 
LUI, 537. 
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sans cesse ses fidéles en garde. I] faut se souvenir de la présence 
de Dieu et se rappeler que quoique pélerins sur la terre Dieu a 
répandu ses biens ici bas afin que nous sachions en user il a voulu 
nous réjouir: “‘ Aux herbes, arbres et fruits, outre les diverses 
utilités qu’il nous en donne il a voulu résiouir la veue par leur 
beauté et nous donner un autre plaisir en leur odeur.”* Méais la 
beauté des produits de la terre ne doit pas nous faire oublier le 
Créateur et “ quand nous serons ainsi 4 table pour boire et pour 
manger que nous prions Dieu lui demandant la grace de nous 
faire telle sobriété qu’étant nourris 4 ses dépens, nous soyons 
tant mieux disposés a le servir”.? Devant les aliments que Dieu 
nous présente il faut donc faire preuve d’attrempance: “ quant 
4 usage du boire et du manger, il nous faut tenir en la régle qui 
nous est donnée dans !’Ecriture Sainte, c’est 4 savoir l’attrempance 
et ceux qui ne peuvent soutenir le vin, seraient bien sages, quand 
ils en prendraient par mesure . . . il doit y avoir une telle 
tempérance et sobriété entre nous que nous ne profanions point 
les créatures de Dieu ”’.* 

La méme régle de modération est recommandée devant les 
biens de ce monde “ Jésus-Christ nous a apporté la plénitude 
de tout bien, il nous en fait participans, un chacun selon son ordre 
et sa mesure”’.* La modération chrétienne permettra 4 chacun 
de vivre selon l’ordre qui lui a été assigné par Dieu. Si Dieu 
nous a comblés de richesses 4 nous de faire “‘ usage pur et modéré 
de tous les biens de Dieu”.? Nous devons user de ces biens 
de maniére 4 ce qu’ils “ avancent plustost nostre course qu’ils 
ne la retardent”’. Les riches doivent savoir user modérément 
de leurs richesses et les consacrer 4 la gloire de Dieu.’ 

Si Dieu nous a départi la pauvreté, nous devrons user de 
modération d’une autre maniére “que nous apprenions de 
porter aussi patiemment et d’un coueur autant paisible, povreté”’.* 
Le pauvre lui aussi peut succomber 4 un excés qui est l’envie 
“celui qui ne se pourra tenir en basse condition mais en sera 
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molesté et fasché ne se pourra pas garder d’orgueil et d’arrogance 


parvient 4 quelques honneurs ”’.' 

En face des biens de ce monde, la modération consiste donc 
4 savoir 4 la fois tenir sa mesure en face de l’abondance et de la 
privation: “ La régle de la modération et d’une vie sobre et 
frugale c’est de savoir 4 la fois vivre dans la satiété et avoir faim, 
savoir vivre dans l’abondance et supporter la pénurie ”’.” 

L’homme doit faire preuve de la méme modération devant 
les plaisirs de la chair. La vie sexuelle, nous |’avons vu, est un 
grand facteur de trouble pour qui ne connait pas la mesure. 
Dans le commentaire qu’il a fait du VI° commandement, Calvin 
montre les hommes sans cesse adonnés soit 4 ]’excés de la débauche, 
soit 4 l’excés opposé de l’abstinence. Ce qu’il faut c’est accom- 
moder “ nostre fagcon de vivre 4 la mesure de nostre faculté ”. 
La véritable chasteté nous gardera des deux excéts “ ceux qui 
n’ont point regu un tel don (j’entends de continence) ne sub- 
-viennent 4 leur fragilité que par le reméde qui leur est offert et 
permis de Dieu ”.“—“ un chacun se doit tenir sobrement avec 
sa femme et la femme mutuellement avec son mari . . . Car 
ainsi doist estre reiglée et a telle modestie se doit réduire l’ordon- 
nance de Dieu’. C’est au nom de ces idées que le Réformateur 
condamnera le célibat des prétres. Une fois de plus l’église 
papiste aura enfreint les commandements de Dieu en leur 
donnant une interprétation trop étroite, alors que le concile de 
Nicée avait proclamé que c’était chasteté cohabitation de 
Phomme avec la femme.® Que chacun vive selon la mesure 
donnée a lui par Dieu. Que celui qui a recu la grace de pouvoir 
s’abstenir s’abstienne, mais que celui qui a re¢u la vocation du 
mariage se marie “ plutét que de braler”’, suivant |’expression © 
_ de Saint Paul reprise par Calvin. 

De nouveau le Réformateur joint l’idée de mesure 4 l’idée 
de vocation divine. Le Trés-Haut nous guide dans toutes les 
circonstances de notre vie et 4 nous de nous laisser éclairer et 
guider en accomplissant la mission pour laquelle nous avons été 
prédestinés. 
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II 
DE MODERATION INTELLECTUELLE 


Lorsqu’il nous donnait des conseils quant 4 notre vie 
physique, le Réformateur nous demandait déja de “ connaitre 
notre mesure ” afin de ne point la dépasser ni dans un sens ni dans 
autre. Ce conseil est 4 la base méme de la vie intellectuelle. 
Si nous voulons conduire notre intelligence dans les voies méme 
qui lui ont été assignées, il importe avant tout d’en connaitre les 
limites. L’intelligence est un don et comme tous les dons de 
Dieu spécifique & chaque individu et différent selon chacun. 
“Tl faut que nous connajssions notre mesure pour juger ”.— 
“Qu’un chacun regarde 4 soi et qu’il sache quel est son état et sa 
fagon de vivre ot Dieu I’a appelé”.2 I] importe donc aux 
hommes de savoir rester entre les bornes fixées*: ‘‘ demeurons 
donc entre ces barres auxquelles Dieu nous a voulu enclore et 
quasi tenir nos esprits enserrés, afin qu’ils ne découlent point par 
une licence trop grande d’extravaguer”.* Un des meilleurs 
exemples de modération intellectuelle est celui du prophéte 
Daniel qui malgré l’éducation brillante qu’il avait recue sut se 
modérer: “ afin qu’il connit sa mesure et capacité ”’.° 

Les excés auxquels peut se livrer notre intelligence nous 
sont connus. Notre esprit doit toujours se garder 4 la fois de 
ignorance et de la présomption: il ne faut, ni rejeter tout 
savoir et toute prudence, ni croire que nous connaissons tout : 
“‘ Avisons de cheminer en modestie, connaissant aussi la fragilité 
de notre nature, humilions nous et que cela soit pour nous retenir 
en nos limites et que connaissant ce que Dieu nous permet, nous 
nous contentions de cheminer simplement par notre voie ”.® 

Il nous faut cheminer en telle sollicitude que connaissant la 
faiblesse qui est en nous: “ nous n’ayons nulle présomption qui 
nous aveugle”.”? C’est cette présomption qui nous conduit aux 
spéculations qui témoignent de la folle démesure de notre esprit : 
“quand donc nous aurons une telle sobriété et modestie en nous 
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et que nous n’attenterons point de savoir plus qu’il nous est 
licite, mais seulement que nous magnifierons tellement la doctrine 
de Dieu que nous pourrons dépiter tout ce qui est du monde: 
cette hautesse sera bonne, car voila en quoi Dieu veut étre 
glorifié”.* Spéculer c’est dépasser sa limite, vouloir aller au 
dela de ce que notre intelligence peut atteindre: ‘‘ L’homme ne 
cherchera pas les conseils de Dieu outre sa mesure”. Les 
jugements téméraires sont une autre forme de démesure que nous 
devons eviter: ‘“ demeurons en suspens afin que nous ne soyons 
point trop excessifs ni téméraires ”,? s’écrie Calvin commentant 
attitude des amis de Job qui ne surent pas modérer 4 son égard 
leur jugement. La précipitation de méme que la présomption 
n’est pas favorable 4 la modération.* La prévention de méme 
est a éviter, il ne faut pas que des influences subjectives viennent 
atteindre l’objectivité de notre jugement: “ nous voulons étre 
sages 4 notre fantaisie . . . en lisant ]’Ecriture Sainte nous 
croyons parvenir 4a intelligence de ce qui est 14 contenu par 
notre jugement propre”. Que de jalousies personnelles 
infirment nos idées !® 

Présomption, prévention, précipitation sont a freiner et la 
modération c’est précisément le volant régulateur des mouve- 
ments trop excessifs que pourrait avoir notre vie intellectuelle : 
“ il nous faut brider nos langues, tenir nos pensées captives sachant 
que Dieu nous veut tenir en humilité, quand il ne montre point 
la raison de toutes ses oeuvres ”’.” 

Cette bride, ce frein doivent agir constamment. I] faut 
juger avec modestie: ‘‘ Quand les lecteurs garderont une telle 
modestie a j juger du livre qu’ a eu l’auteur en le eomposant, tout 
ira bien et il n’y aura rien qui les empéche 4 profiter beaucoup.” 

_ Tl faut juger en se souvenant que la volonté de Dieu est la cause 
premiére de toute chose.° N otre langage doit étre aussi retenu 
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que notre pensée. Crest une tiache trés difficile, Calvin le 
reconnait le premier: “que notre esprit soit put et notre langue 
le sera”.* La sobriété dans la pensée et le langage réaliseront 
la modération parfaite: “il faut apprendre la modestie et la 
sobriété de ceux qui s’écartent des curiosités malsaines et mettent 
un frein 4 la licence immodérée de leurs langues ”’.2 
Eviter les excés, freiner toutes les tendances 4 la révolte de 
notre intelligence ne suffit pas. Pour tenir l’esprit entre ses 
vraies bornes il faut savoir pourquoi. Certes les écueils sont 
dangereux, les courants et les tourbillons redoutables, mais 
encore devons nous donner une direction 4 notre intelligence. 
La marque supréme de sa modération sera dans son obéissance 
4 la pensée divine. I] lui faut accepter l’incompréhensible : 
“ Contentons nous de ce que Dieu nous envoie souffrons d’étre 
modérés par son Saint-Esprit.”* Ce n’est qu’aprés avoir renoncé 
4 nous, que nous réaliserons en vérité le service de Dieu: “ ne 
point présumer rien de nous, mais refreiner tous nos sens et 
toute lintelligence que nous croyons avoir. Car jusqu’a ce que 
nous ayons ainsi renoncé 4 nous-mémes, il est certain que jamais 
nous ne serons propres pour nous appliquer au service de Dieu ”’.* 
La modération consiste 4 la fois dans le frein que nous 
mettons a tous les excés possibles de la pensée et dans l’obéissance 
4 Dieu. Comment le Réformateur la comprendra-t-il dans ses 
applications pratiques comment le savant se montrera-t-il un 
modéré ? Placé en face de la nature, celui ci verra dans son 
mouvement comme dans son étre la main de Dieu. Il com- 
prendra qu’elle est “ modérée par lui”. Chaque phénoméne 
de la nature restera 4 sa place et il essaiera de le comprendre en 
fonction de sa “ mission ” particuliére. Le savant qui “ modé- 
rera ” sa science mettra chaque chose 4 sa place, verra en tout 
“un ordre estably de Dieu”.’ II tiendra compte de l’abime 
qui sépare création de Créateur : “ il est pernicieux d’envelopper 
la majesté de Dieu avec le cours inférieur de ses oeuvres”. Le 
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spectacle du ciel nous révélera la beauté de la modération divine 
et sera pour l’intelligence appelée 4 le contempler une legon 
de modération et si nous avons charge d’enseigner nous saurons 
en vertu de cette modération “ nous retenir prudemment ”.! 

L’intelligence tournée vers Dieu recevra de lui sa modéra- 
tion, elle évitera les “‘ lourdes réveries”. ‘‘ Que la témérité 
humaine se modére et qu’elle ne cherche ce qui n’est point, de 
peur de ne trouver point ce quiest. Cette bride sera bien pour 
retenir tous ceux qui voudront méditer les secrets de Dieu en 
révérence.”2, Nous trouverons la modération en implorant 
de Dieu: “Que nous demandions a Dieu l’esprit de 
modération qui nous gardera dans la droite mesure.’ La 
soumission 4 Dieu nous donnera la compréhension de tout son 
univers et de l’ordre qu’il y a mis. La révérence devant sa 
souveraineté nous permettra de participer avec tout notre étre 
et selon la mesure qu’il aura voulu nous donner, au plan divin. 
Nous comprendrons ce qu’il aura voulu nous révéler, mais nous 
comprendrons aussi qu’il est des réalités devant lesquelles notre 
intelligence n’a qu’a s’incliner telle la justice divine. La 
modération supréme consistera donc a, nous laisser enseigner par 
Dieu et par les ministres de sa parole’: “ Permettons donc a 
homme chréstien d’ouvrir les aureilles 4 l’entendement toute 
la doctrine qui luy est adressée de Dieu, moyennant qu’il garde 
toujours cette tempérance, que quand il verra la sacrée bouche 
de Dieu fermée il se ferme aussi le chemin d’enquérir. Ceste 
sera une bonne borne de sobriété si en apprenant que nous 
suivions Dieu et |’ayant toujours devant nous: au contraire 
quand il mettre fin 4 enseigner que nous cessions de vouloir 
plus avant entendre.’” 

La parole de Dieu “ bridera l’audace insupportable des 
hommes ” et si nous avons recours 4 lui nous aurons la compré- 
hension exacte des textes de |’Ecriture. Lorsqu’il analyse les 
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paroles du Christ Calvin invite ses lecteurs 4 faire preuve de 
sobre intelligence: “ mettons peine d’avoir la vraie intelligence 
de ce passage comme de tout autrez et y appliquons notre étude 
soigneusement et avec obeissance et me concevons pas soudain 
4 ’étourdie et sans discretion ce qui se présente 4 nos sens, mais 
aprés avoir bien médité et considéré le tout nous recevions le 
sens que le Saint Esprit nous suggére ”.* 

Ces passages n’ont pas besoin de commentaires ils indiquent 
suffisamment comment la pensée humaine peut se modérer selon 
Dieu. Un pareil mode de pensée conforme 4 la parole divine 
nous rapprochera de nos semblables, car Notre Seigneur veut 
“ que les pensées de |’entendement soient aussi rapportées a la 
régle de charité”.2 Nous sommes & méme de comprendre 
dans toute son étendue, la nature de la modération que ’homme 
doit imprimer 4 intelligence. Grace & elle il évitera tous les 
excés auxquels cette reine des facultés est pourtant sujette, il 
saura aprés avoir reconnu ses limites diriger son intelligence, lui 
donner les objets pour lesquels elle est faite et petit Dieu a petit 
éclairerason esprit selon la mesurequ’illuiauradonnée. Une pensée 
qui sait éviter les écueils, se laisser diriger dans la bonne direction, 
ne peut révéler plus clairement ce que Dieu a permis que nous 
découvrions. La pensée paulinienne est pour le Réformateur 
le type méme de la pensée chrétienne, qui modelée sur la pensée 
divine et fondée sur la parole est capable de concevoir ce que 
Dieu veut nous révéler de la doctrine: “ Quand nous avons un 
bon fondement il nous faut regarder de batir en dessus, en sorte 
que tout réponde, comme St-Paul dit qu’il batit bien puisqu’il 
a fondé Péglise sur la pure doctrine de Jésus Christ et pourtant 
qu’il y ait une telle conformité que ceux qui viendront aprés 
lui ne mettent point pour fondement ni paille ni e ni 
matiére caduque.”” 

Connaitre sa mesure et se conformer 4 la pensée divine, 
telle est la perfection de la modération dans le domaine de 
lintelligence, il est facile de déduire que la perfection de la 
modération dans le monde moral consistera dans l’art de “ savoir 
se contenter de la mesure que Dieu nous a donnée ”.* 
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III 


MopERATION ET VIE MORALE 


Quand il s’agit de savoir comment nous devons conduire, 
non notre raison, mais notre vie au milieu de difficultés de toute 
sorte il importe en effet aprés avoir eu connaissance de notre 
mesure de savoir nous en contenter. Si l’intelligence est agitée 
de forces diverses, opposées tendant soit 4 l’exalter au- dessus de 
tout, soit 4 l’annihiler, que dire de l’univers mouvant qu’est 
notre vie morale ? Ces forces sont si nombreuses qu’il faut une 
volonté de fer, pour arriver d’abord 4 les maitriser ensuite a les 
faire concourir vers le but qui nous est assigné: “ La vie du 
chrétien doit étre tempérée en telle sobriété qu’il y apparaisse 
depuis le commencement jusqu’a la fin une espéce de jeune 
perpétuel.”” 

La vie de Jésus est pour nous un exemple de modération 
parfaite. Jésus enfant 4 douze ans “‘s’est tenu dans sa mesure ”? 
il “ a eu ses passions bien réglées 4 cause de l’intégrité qui était 
en lui”. N’avons nous pas un exemple dans sa passion ou au 
lieu de vouer ses ennemis 4 la mort il demande a Dieu de leur 
pardonner ?* La vie du Christ est pour nous un modéle et c’est 
vers elle que nous devons tendre avec |’aide du Saint-Esprit : 
“ Souffrons d’étre modérés par son Saint-Esprit et que nous ne 
veuillons ni n’appétions rien connaitre sinon ce qu’il nous aura 
montré,”’*—“ Heureux ceux qui ont désiré Dieu comme modé- 
rateur de leur vie ”, dit encore Calvin.*® 

Cette modération si nécessaire 4 l’orientation de notre vie 
morale, comment y arriver? Il faut d’abord se connaitre et en 
se connaissant approfondir sa misére: “nous aurons A tenir 
cette modération c’est que homme étant enseigné qu’il n’y 
a nul bien en lui, et qu’il est environné de misére et de nécessité, 
entende toutefois comment il doit aspirer au bien duquel il est 
vuide et a la liberté dont il est privé ”’,”? ou encore: “ Que nous 
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soyons avertis de cheminer en plus grande modestie quand nous 
aurons été un peu hiatifs que nous ne poursuivions point et 
que lobstination ne soit pas conjointe 4 la témérité . . . 
quand nous aurons failli que nous ne continuions point au mal 
mais que nous apprenions de nous retenir: j’ai ici excédé mesure 
je connais bien que je ne suis pas retenu en telle modération que 
je devrais.”* Reconnaitre notre misére et dans la cause de celle 
- ci notre immodération, est donc le premier pas de notre retour 
4 la mesure. Nous serons d’abord abattus lorsque nous aurons 
vraiment conscience de notre misére et Phomme “ par [intel- 
ligence de sa calamité pauvreté, nudité est abattu et étonné ”.2 
Nous nous apercevons que “ nous ne sommes rien du tout qui 
vaille ”.3 

Non seulement la connaissance de nous méme, mais la vision 
de Dieu et de univers modéré par lui saura nous incliner a la 
modestie afin de participer 4 cette méme modération. Nous 
étions faits pour étre les enfants de cet univers divin et nous 
voici chassés par notre faute et aprés cela que l’"homme essaye 
voire d’estimer “ ses richesses ou plutét son indigence” !* Quel 
 contraste en effet entre la place qui nous était due et celle que le 
péché nous a faite! La connaissance de notre misére, de la place 
que nous devons occuper dans le monde nous incitera 4 modestie 
et nous révélera notre mesure : “‘ ceux qui penseront bien 4 quoi 
ils sont créés, il est certain qu’ils se régaleront en telle modestie 
que méme en leurs gestes et contenances et en toutes leurs fagons 
de faire, ils montreront pourquoy Dieu les a mis au monde, 4 
quoy il les a appelés et que porte la nature et conditions des 
hommes 

La modestie est donc bien la conséquence de la modération, 
elle est seule capable de la réaliser. Elle est dans la vie morale 
un élément qui tempére les ardeurs de lame que l’orgueil 
pourrait si facilement s’approprier: “1a ou il n’y a point de 
modestie, le zéle sera volage et ne sera point gouverné par l’esprit 
de Dieu”. La modestie est appelée ailleurs un excellent frein 
une bride qui empéche les passions de déborder : “ I] n’y a donc 
nul inconvénient que Dieu instruise les siens 4 humilité les 
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poignant de beaucoup de craintes 4 ce qu’en bataillant vertueuse- 
ment ils soient toutefois retenus en modestie comme d’une 
bride.””! 

Nous devons donc apprendre 4 nous humilier et 4 avoir 

‘un esprit modeste pour recevoir les corrections que Dieu nous 
-envoie ”.2 Chrysostome déclare avec juste raison pour Calvin, 
que le fondement de la philosophie chrétienne est humilité’ : 
elle est une “ dejection de notre coeur sans feintise procédant 
d’un droit sentiment de notre misére et pauvreté dont notre 
coeur soit ainsi abattu”’.* Dans un autre passage le Réformateur 
compare l’humilité a la racine qui quoiqu’invisible soutient 
arbre, ainsi la modestie soutient notre vie morale.° 

Par la modestie seule, nous pourrons cultiver avec fruit les 
graces spéciales que le Seigneur nous a octroyées et ainsi réaliser 
idéal de modération qui est en nous.° 

Lorsque par l’effet de sa volonté Dieu nous élevera, notre 
modestie saura modérer 14 joie excessive que notre 4me péchereme 
pourrait éprouver et nous gardera du péché d’orgueil: “et 
cependant s’il lui plait de nous élever, que nous ne laissions pas de 
toujours nous tenir comme bridés en sobriété et modestie, 
sachant que nous n’avons rien qui nous soit propre, et que ce que 
Dieu nous a donné, il faut qu’il nous le garde de minute en 
minute.’ 

La seule élévation vers laquelle Ia ame doit tendre doit étre 
celle de la béatitude: “ étant humiliés et abattus par la recon- 
naissance de notre pauvreté, nous aspirions d’un plus ardent 
désir 4 la vraie béatitude”’.* La Bible abonde en exemples de 
modestie qui furent a la base de la vraie modération morale : 
“Josué était un modeste de nature et n’avait pas besoin de ce 
frein pour outrepasser sa mesure, combien 4 plus forte raison ne 
devons nous pas freiner notre audace par la modestie.”® Plus 
prés de nous Calvin lui-méme tempére l’ardeur de son zéle par 
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3 LC. II a. 
4 LC. If XII 6. 
5 Nam radix quae npn apperet in superficie, eustinet arborem, sic etiam humilitas quae non 
cognoscitur ab homini bus, ver et solida est nostra fultura XXXIX 366. 
6 XLIX, 367. 
7 LI, 74. 
8 LC. III IV 35. 
9 XXXV, 433. 
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une humilité sincére : “ homme moyen ayant regu une éducation 
plutét modeste, je n’ai rien en moi qui puisse faire espérer quelque 
célébrité”, dit-il en présentant au lecteur son commentaire de 
Sénéque. Toute la vie du Réformateur nous montre toujours 
sa modestie naturelle tempérant tout ce que sa haute valeur 
aurait pu lui donner d’orgueil exalté; 

L’humilité, point de départ de la modération morale va 
permettre a celle-ci de se réaliser, mais elle ne suffit pas a elle 
seule. Elle est une attitude une prise de conscience de soi. La 
volonté devra maintenant freiner les appétits dont nous avons 
reconnu les dangers. L’humble doit modérer les forces mauvaises 
qui ne demandent qu’a l’entrainer. Il ne le pourra qu’avec 
Paide de Dieu. Son Esprit modére tout par sa prudence et les 
affections sont vite régies par lui.t Dieu seul peut étre le 
modérateur de nos appétits.2 [1 faut les tenir en bride, agir vis a 
vis de notre étre moral, comme vis 4 vis d’un malade: “ bref il 
est certain qu’un homme cherchera toujours sa mort si on lui 
veut complaire. Or maintenant lequel vaut mieux ou que 
celui qui gouverne un malade accorde 4 tous ses appétits, ou 
bien qu’il le tienne en bride, combien que cela le fasche qu'il 
grince des dents et qu’il se tempéte de ce qu’on ne lui veut point 
satisfaire en ce qu’il demande ”’.5 

Il nous faut mettre de l’ordre dans nos affections‘ afin de ne 
pas tomber dans l’impiété.* Ce n’est qu’en les modérant que 
nous pourrons montrer que nous savons nous soumettre 4 
Dieu. Nombreux sont les exemples de modération d’affection 
que nous recommande le Réformateur: “il n’est pas mauvais 
de s’éjouir ou de boire mais ce que condamnent les prophétes 
c’est la joie immodérée ”.” La joie ne doit pas étre une émotion 
permettant 4 ame de rompre tout contact avec le Créateur ; 
au contraire il faut nous réjouir parceque Dieu nous a créés et 
qu’il a voulu nous sauver malgré notre nature pécheresse.* 


XLV, 117. 
2 XLV, 198. 
3 L, 325. 


4 hanc ordinariam esse piorum laetam proprios affectus in ordinem cogisse ac praesertim bellum 
gerere cum diffidentia XXXI, 429. 

5 ad moderandos nostros affectus acriter eniti, ne qua impia adversus Deum obtrectatio nobis 
excidat. XXXI, 397. 

© nostri sffectibus ita moderari ut Deivonuntetl cubjiciames et ab poovidentia 
toti pendeamus XXX, 153. 

7 XXXVI, 404. 

8 Atque ita affectus nostros temperari convenit, nempe ut gaudium nostrum ad paternum Dei 
favorem respiciat XXXI, 428. 
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Tournée vers Dieu la joie nous incitera 4 proclamer la bonté 
de Dieu et 4 chanter ses bienfaits et sa gloire.* 

Notre zéle religieux doit aussi étre tempéré. Livré 4 sa 
seule ardeur, le fidéle peut commettre de nombreux excés car le 
zéle entraine facilement ]’étroitesse. Si nous arrivons 4 maitriser 
les élans de nos instincts, nous connaitrons alors la ferveur dans 
la vraie tolérance.2 Les voeux, que recommande |’église papiste, 
sont peut-étre des témoignages de zéle, mais d’un zéle mal dirigé : 
“il ne faut point espérer que nous fassions un service agréable 
4 Dieu en nous assujetissant en servitude aux choses externes. 
Je dis cela pour ce que plusieurs pensent que ce soit une vertu 
d’humilité de s’astreindre 4 plusieurs observations desquelles 
non sans cause le Seigneur a voulu que nous soyons libres. Pour- 
tant si nous voulons éviter un tel danger il ne nous faut jamais 
éloigner de l’ordre que le Seigneur nous a institué en |’Eglise 
chrétienne ”. Dieu nous engage a freiner nos ardeurs 
votives afin que nous ne dépassions pas la mesure qu’il nous a 
assignée.* 

La modération dans le zéle n’empéche pas la vraie ferveur, 
au contraire elle lui donne son véritable objet, elle empéche nos 
ames de s’égarer et finalement d’oublier Dieu par excés de zéle. 
Dans une description saisissante Calvin parle avec sympathie 
des moines de l’ancien temps qui savaient faire preuve de zéle 
et de sobriété : “ La charité est principalement gardée, a icelle on 
accommode les vivres, les paroles, les accoutrements et les 
contenances. Chacun conspire 14 en une charité et a-t-on peur 
de la violer autant que Dieu ”.* 

La crainte de Dieu qui est pourtant le commencement de la 
sagesse, ne doit pas non plus prendre de proportions excessives : 
“que notre crainte soit modérée, sinon nous sommes comme 
paralysés.© De méme nous devons nous efforcer de freiner toute 
inquiétude, toute colére et montrer ainsi de la magnanimité.’ 

t Tenenda igitur haec moderatio est ut laetitia quae Dei oblivionem inducere solet, nos ad 
praedicandam Dei bonitatem incitat. LV, 430. 

# quod si hanc promissionem qua dicit fide imur omni carnis impetu in ordine subacto, 
primum compositi erimus ad tolerantiam deinde to zelo expectemus Dei judicium XXXVII, 
3 IV XIII 3. 

4 XLV, 19. 

5 LC. IV XIII 9. 

6 XLVI, 30. 


7 prosequetur eandem doctrinam, nempe ut patienter et moderate feramus quidquid inquietare 
nostros animos solet XXXI, 360. | 
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Le fidéle doit faire preuve de modération devant tous les 
malheurs qui peuvent l’atteindre: “ toutefois qu’il nous souv- 
ienne, qu’il est besoins de tenir mesure 4 ce que la tristesse ne nous 
engloutisse pource que [es consciences craimtives sont par trop 
enclines 4 trébucher en désespoir ”.1 Nul plus que Calvin ne 
recommande aux siens de savoir maitriser la douleur. C’est 
que l’époque ou il vivait était une période de luttes, de tribula- 
- tions, ou sans cesse il fallait regarder la souffrance en face, et 
savoir en triompher. De nouveau le Réformateur fait preuve 
de modération il ne va pas recommander la négation de la 
douleur chére- aux stoiciens. Cette “ philosophie inhumaine, 
comme il la caractérise n’est pas la sienne. I] faut savoirvaccepter 
la souffrance, y voir la main correctrice de Dieu, ne pas s’abimer 
en elle, mais reprendre courageusement la marche en avant ” 
“si faut il encore supporter beaucoup de choses, il faut y aller 
avec humanité et modération ”.»—* Bien qu’il soit parlé des 
afflictions générales si est ce que chacun doit appliquer ceci 4 son 
profit selon sa portion et mesure”.’ Cette mesure il nous la 
faut aussi garder dans les afflictions particuliéres, lorsque nous 
perdons des étres aimés il ne faut pas que la douleur détruise le 
calme qui doit régner au fond de l’4me, mais, comme en toute 
chose nous devons agir, pour la plus grande gloire de Dieu.‘ 
“Par la modération nous saurons supporter 4 la fois prospérité 
et afflictions ”.* Lorsque nous sauroms que tout s’accomplit 
selon le plan de Dieu: “ il (”?homme) aura un soulagement ov 
il pourra mieux acquiescer qu’en toutes les richesses du monde 

. cest qu’il réputera toutes choses ordonnées de Dieu 
comme il est espédient pour son salut ”.® 

Savoir que Dieu modére toute chose nous aide 4 modérer 
nos affections. I] nous faut aussi reconnaitre dans nos malheurs 
des épreuves et des chatiments que nous subissons pour nos 
péchés. Nous devons les supporter avec modération, car ils nous 
exhortent 4 la foi et nous montrent le chemin de la tolérance.’ 


* LC. III ts. 
* LI, 9. 
3 XLII, 155. ' 
4 Est autem haec rara virtus nostros affectus sic fraenare ubi fratribus et amicis orbamur, ne 
doloris acerbitas patientiam et tranquilli animi statam nobis excutiat XXXIV, 449. 
5 Est autem virtus qua utramque fortunam moderate ferre discamus, ut nec 
~ , tollamus animos nec adversitate dejiciamur ac deprimamuf animumque 
7 voir XXXVII, 204. 
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Les épreuves que Dieu nous envoie ressemblent aux correc- 
tions paternelles que les enfants doivent savoir supporter.! 
Comprendre l’action de Dieu dans le monde, reconnaitre dans 
nos miséres l’action correctrice de Dieu ne sont pas les euls 
moyens de réaliser la modération devant la souffrance. Le 
Réformateur nous invite 4 la priére dés que nous nous sentons 
frappés. Puisque Dieu nous éprouve, réfugions nous a l’ombre 
de ses ailes Prés de Dieu nous connaitrons alors un autre 
sentiment, une autre émotion qui l’emportera sur nos souffrances, 
nous aurons l’expérience de la joie spirituelle: ‘‘ En cela se 
déclare la patience, si étant stimulé par ce méme sentiment il 
est toutefois restreint par la crainte de Dieu, comme par une 
bride a cequ’il ne se déborde pas en quelque dépitement ou 
- autre excés. En cela apparait la joie et liesse, si étant navré de 
tristesse et de douleur, il acquiesce néanmoins en la consolation 
spirituelle de Dieu.”’ 

Etre modeste, refreiner ses appétits, rechercher la présence 
de Dieu afin de pouvoir rester maitre de soi, tout cela peut se 
résumer en un seul ordre: l’obéissance 4 Dieu. La modération 
morale, comme la modeération intellectuelle trouve la force 
nécessaire de sa réalisation en Dieu. Ce n’est qu’en lui obéissant, 
que nous aurons le pouvoir de rester modestes, de contréler nos 
affections et de voir dans nos épreuves la main de Dieu. De 
méme que l’intelligence ne trouve 4 réaliser sa mesure qu’en se 
conformant 4 la pensée divine, de méme la vie morale ne trouve 
son équilibre, que quand nous nous conformons 4 la volonté 
de Dieu. 

“Tl faut que notre désir soit modéré et qu’il soit réglé au 
bon plaisir de Dieu ”4—“‘ I] faut que nous soyons modérés que 
nous regardions ce qui plaira 4 Dieu.”* La meilleure modération 
pour l’apétre “ Paul n’est elle pas d’ordonner ses actions de 
maniére 4 ce que toutes plaisent 4 Dieu? L’obéissance 4 
Dieu est le but de la modération : “ I] veut nous tenir en certaine 


XXXVIII, 36s. 


? Tenenda igitur haec moderatio ut laetitia quae of 
candam Dei bonitatem incitet tristitia autem ad precandum erudiat LV, 424. 
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4 XXXII, 163. 

5 XXXIII, 169. 

© Hic ergo optimam moderationem apostolus adhibet, quum jubet ane sui consilii esse 
certum quo intelligit tantum oportere esse obedientiae studium in christianis, ut nihil agant 
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mesure afin que nous lui apprenions ce que c’est de lui obéir ”* 
“et si nous n’avons pas d’autre raison de lui obéir nous en 
trouverons toujours une dans la modestie et la sobriété "2: “ Nous 
sommes tous admonestés 4 modestie et sobriété et nous contenir 
honnétement tant en accoutrement qu’en tout le reste et de 
cheminer en telle mansuétude que nous ne déclinions point de 
l’obéissance de notre Dieu 

Ces divers passages nous montrent que l’obéissance 4 Dieu 
est dans la vie morale la supréme régle de modération et il est 
évident que si nous sommes modestes, si nous avons la force de 
freiner nos appétits, de maitriser nos souffrances, nous serons 
préts 4 savoir obeir 4 Dieu. Obéir 4 Dieu c’est obéir a sa loi. 
Dieu retient “ par la bride de sa loy ceux auxquels sa chair domine 
encore ”.* Par dela la loi il faut obeir 4 la parole. Elle est aussi 
une bride qui modére les appétits et nous appelle 4 une vie saihe 
et mesurée.> “Il n’y a louange sinon de cheminer comme 
Dieu nous montre par sa parole car sitét qu’un homme ait 
dépassé cette mesure, toutes ses vertus ne sont que puantise.””*® 

“Le principal que Dieu demande de nous c’est cette 
modestie de nous laisser gouverner par sa pure parole.”” Notre 
vie réalisera son but qui est de se “ compasser 4 l’obéissance de 
Dieu ”.* La volonté humaine sera en harmonie avec la volonté 
divine et nous n’agirons plus que suivant ses déterminations.° 
La modération supréme consiste done & suivre Dieu comme 
nous suivrions un chef et 4 nous ranger sous la banniére de son 
esprit." Lorsque les prophétes appelaient sur leurs ennemis 
la vengeance divine il ne le faisaient que sous la direction de 
esprit qui modérait leurs actions.” 

La modération morale par l’attitude humble de I’ame, par 
les freins qu’elle a su imposer aux appétits, aux émotions et aux 
affections, par l’obéissance 4 la volonté divine, a permis de donner 

* XXXIV, 151. 

* XXV, 433. 

3 LIII, 210. 
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5 LC. IV III 2o. 

6 XLVI, 862. 

7 LIIL, 366. 
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9 sed imprimis requiri zeli moderationem cujus unica regula est nec linguam nec pedes nec 
manus movere, donec ipse praccipiat. XXV, 467. 

© requiritur tertia moderatio ut cohibito stulti zelo fervore, spiritum sequamur ducem. XXXII, 
1 sed ita regi a spiritu sancto ut una cum fervore zeli sit illa quam dixi moderatio. XXXIX, 605. 
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un sens 4 notre vie. Ayant donné la maitrise 4 l’4me soumise 
4 Dieu elle lui révéle sa vocation. Une fois que nous serons 
débarrassés de tous les obstacles et que confiants en Dieu nous nous 
en serons remis a son esprit, celui ci nous éclairera et nous 
révélera notre voie. Avec le sens de notre vocation notre vie 
morale est désormais équilibrée, la route est libre et Dieu éclaire 
son but : “ que nous mesurions nos forces et que nous regardions 
notre vocation et que nous ne méprisions point la liberté que 
Dieu nous a donnée”! et regardant cette vocation nous nous 
rapprocher ons toujours davantage de Dieu: “ Notre voie 
connue, que nous restions dans les limites que Dieu nous a 
tracées, Dieu nous y aidera.”2 Nous progresserons selon notre 
vocation: “comme chacun doit cheminer selon sa mesure et 
vocation, et qu’il ne faut point que nous fassions les chevaux 
échappés, comme s’il n’y avait ni bornes, ni rien qui soit pour 
nous retenir mais qu’un chacun de donna licence pourque son 
appétit le porte”. 

Avec le sens de la vocation, s’exaltera celui de la charité: 
conscients de notre mission nous aurons aussi conscience de celle 
de nos semblables et confiants en Dieu qui modére tout, nous 
saurons étre charitables pour notre prochain: “le Seigneur a 
voulu que volontés entreprises et oeuvres de "homme fussent 
modérées selon le régle de charité ”.* Par la charité seule, notre 
vocation peut prendre sa place au milieu d’autres vocations.’ 
Notre attitude vis 4 vis de nos semblables doit étre empreinte 
de la méme modération que nous avons vis 4 vis de nous-mémes. 
La charité doit marquer les relations sociales. C’est elle qui 
doit freiner nos actions. Trop souvent en effet nous n’agissons 
bien que parceque nous redoutons le jugement d’autrui: un tel 


genre de modération est éxtérieur et donc faux et vain, Nos 


actions doivent étre empreintes de sentiment sincére: “ que 
nous ayons non seulement une vie modérée devant les hommes 
. + « Mais que nous le soyons audedants ”.° Nos rapports avec 
nos proches seront empreints de douceur : “ A quiconque que ce 
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soit que nous ayons affaire, non seulement nous nous porterons 
modestement et modérément, mais aussi en douceur et amitié, 
comme au contraire jamais on ne parviendra par autre voie en 
vraie mansuétude qu’en ayant le coeur disposé a s’abaisser et a 
honorer les autres.” 

Cette attitude de modération nous évitera un double excés. 
D’une part un excés de mansuétude vis 4 vis de notre prochain 
risquerait de détendre notre sens moral par des indulgences 
coupables : “ nous voyons ici un moyen entre une sotte compas- 
sion que plusieurs auront et une rigueur excessive dont les 
autres seront entachés car il nous est difficile de tenir mesure ”.2 
D’autre part comme le dit le texte précité nous faisons facilement 
preuve de rigueur excessive, condamnant nos proches sans merci, 
comme le firent jadis les pharisiens, Joseph fit preuve d’une 
telle modération avant la nativité. Croyant-la vierge coupable 
il ne l’accuse pas, mais il n’est pas non plus indulgent au point de 
vouloir la garder.2 La mansuétude nous permettra de dominer 
les injures et d’atteindre avec une sérénité supérieure‘ la bien- 
veillance envers nos ennemis* et par 1a la vraie tolérance. Ce 
sera 14 ’accomplissement de la charité. Calvin convient qu’une 
telle réalisation est difficile mais la difficulté méme doit nous 
inciter 4 leffort.6 Dans un de ses traités il montre comment 
il faut entendre cette tolérance, quelle est aussi sa “ mesure’ 
qui est “ usque ad aras ”.”? Dés que l’honneur de Dieu est attaqué, 
toute indulgence devient coupable, ce serait faire un mauvais 
usage de l’idée de modération que de pérmettre 4 qui que ce soit 
de ternir la gloire du Trés-Haut. A ceux qui attaquent Dieu, 
il faut répondre par l’attaque. 

(a suivre) 
Lton Wence Th.D., 
Lic. Theol. de PUniversité de Strasbourg. 
Professeur a Swarthmore College, Pa., U.S.A. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION'® 


Tuis book is an example of the intimate relationship which exists between anthro- 
pology and religion. Until now the principle contact has lain within the more 
restricted field of archzology, and here the contact has consisted of a series of 
general attacks upon orthodoxy and counter-attraction. More recently the full 
field of anthropology is making its approaches to Theology and this time the impacts 
are not so violent and tend more to go hand in hand. So much is this the case, that 
to some anthropologists it is difficult to say where their science ends and theology 
begins. This is principally the case in the synthetic study of religions, and particu- 
larly so in the case of the origin of religion—for in that subject we are face to face 
with a basic anthropological problem. This is the task which Professor Zwemer 
deals with in his book ; and, although it is ostensibly written as an apologetic, it is 
evident that the writer has a lively sense of the scientific background upon which 
he advances his thesis: and it is by that measure that his work should be judged. 

Professor Zwemer follows closely upon the views of Father Schmidt (to whom 
his book is dedicated) and that is sufficient to indicate the fundamental conception 
which may be summarized as involution rather than evolution, a golden age followed 
by the prosaic, monotheism before animism, monogamy before polygamy, and a 
Fall of Man before the present unregenerate world. To the biologically minded 
this seems so completely an inversion of much of the teachings of science that there 
is always a tendency to dismiss the “ Schmidtian” philosophy as fabulous in the 
extreme. To me, this has always seemed unfair and wrong, and I state these reasons 
so that I may do a little to encourage a hearing for both sides of this important 
anthropological question. In the first place man is so distinctly different from the 
rest of nature that his actions cannot always be limited by parallelisms drawn from 
evolutionary processes some of which may not be themselves grounded upon exact 
science. Furthermore evolutionary processes as an explanation of all things scientific 
seem to have been carried too far and a graph of much of nature lies in a rising 
and falling movement as much as in an ever upward curve. Whilst finally there is 
much observed phenomena which has no explanation according to the older theories 
of science, and it is well to give due regard to the views of a school which seeks to 
stimulate a more independent line of thought. For only by those means can we be 
assured of scientific progress. ‘“ Orthodoxy ” in science is the negation of science. 
Reference is rightly made to Andrew Lang, who by such original thought con- 
tributed from his genius and his anthropological knowledge the idea, disquietening 
to many older scholars, of the high-gods of low peoples. Or, as amplified by Father 
Schmidt, it means that all primitive peoples worship, no matter how indistinctly, 
God. This view has also to a certain extent been adopted by Professor Langdon 
of Oxford, when he states that the primitive belief of Sumerian and Semitic religion 
is monotheism and not polytheism. 

In the joint section, which deals with the “ History of Origin in Religion,” 
Professor Zwemer discusses reasons for belief in a Design in the Universe as a prelim- 
inary argument for belief in God. The book thus follows a strictly theological 
approach but howbeit utilizes to the full all scientific evidence in its support. Thus 
he argues against a mechanistic world-order; then for the essential unity of the 
human race, but in doing so does not note the arguments of his countryman, Roland 
Dixon (The Racial History of Man), who has argued for a polygenetic origin to men. 
In spite of this Professor Zwemer is nevertheless very much on the side of the 
majority of anthropologists who would entirely agree with his citation of Dr. R. R. 
Morett (of Oxford): “ Oh for an external race-march about which there could be no 
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mistake ! that has always been a dream of the anthropologist ; but it is a dream that 
shows no signs of coming true.” From that the essential religiousness of man is 
treated. Here he is on strong ground, for as Quatrefrages said there never has been 
an atheist people and all men believe in a superior to man and a hereafter—and the 
latest archzological and social anthropological researches prove this amply. 

Zwemer rightly points out that the evolutionary process in the origin of religion 
is not the sole force at work, as in the case of Islam. This religion is not the develop- 
ment from animism to monotheism—the “ orthodox” philosophical process—but 
just the reverse, from a former monotheism to a later monotheism to which have been 
added Christian, Jewish and pagan elements. Religion is no creation of the puberty 
stage of mankind, and brought to development in Man’s maturity but has been ever 
present from the earliest times so far as we can judge. As Reinach says “ No one 
any longer believes that even quaternary man was ignorant of religion; unless we 
admit the gratuitous and puerile hypothesis of a primitive revelation we must seek 
the origin of religions in the psychology of man, not of civilized man, but of Man the 
farthest removed.” Here are the roots of the thesis which Professor Zwemer takes 
up. First that Religion is inherent and secondly that its explanation must be sought 
either in revelation “in the psychology of man”, Professor Zwemer takes up the 
defence of the “ puerile hypothesis,” and there is no doubt that he has a justifiable 
complaint when he writes “ unbelief and rationalism have had the largest share and, 
especially during the past century, ‘ this science seems to have been conducted in 
a deliberately anti-Christian spirit.’”” To-day there is a healthier tone throughout 
the whole of anthropological science, and, as we recede further from the time of the 
great agnostical battles of the seventeenth century, we are becoming less blinded 
by party slogans. The work of Pater Schmidt’s school, if it does no more, will re- 
emphasize truths which have been obscured in the general emphasis on the other 
side. 

In reviewing the growth of comparative Religion the writer shows how, after 
the initial foundation of the study was laid by Max Miiller, it was taken up by Tyler 
and Andrew Lang, and how an evolutionary conception became prevalent, inter- 
mixed with Totemistic ideas, as in Robertson’s Smith’s Religion of the Semites. 
Opposition to Totemism as a basic element in primitive religion came from the 
Dutchman Tiele in his Gifford lecture in Edinburgh, 1896. He was followed by his 
countryman P, D, Chantepie de la Saussaye and the Swiss Orelli. These writers 
all tended to take up a conservative attitude. Credit must be given to Andrew 
Lang for some of the chief contributions which must to-day take an important place 
in any modern study. 

To be brief, this book musters all the authorities against the Tyler theory of the 
animistic origin of religion—such as Mauss of Paris, Van Gennep of Neuchatel, 
Prensz of Berlin, Kruijt of Java, Schmidt and Alkema and Bezemer. Professor 
Zwemer in common with Professor Irving F. Wood, of Smith College, makes a plea for 
the Bible as a source book of religious history. This is certainly true, and is a two- 
fold plea; for whilst anthropologists should take it with all due seriousness (un- 
trammelled by questionable textual criticisms which often do not fulfil elementary 
scientific principles), theologians must remember that their study is essentially a 
branch of anthropological science and if they wish their studies to take a prominent 
place in current thought, then they must become appreciative of the workings of this 
science. 

The theory that Yahweh was a god of Mount Sinai adopted by the ancient 
Hebrews is rightly attacked, since the very conception of the Covenant-keeping 
God is not typical of aboriginal religions so much as the higher religions of the 
Iranian world. 

It is invpossible to deal adequately with all the subjects raised in all the various 
sections dealing as they do with The Origin of Religion, The Origin of the Idea of 
God, The Origin of the World and Man, The Origin of Prayer and Sacrifice, The 
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Origin of Fire-Worship and Fire as a symbol of Diety, The Origin of Marriage 
and Primitive Ethics, and The Origin of Belief in Immortality. To say the least 
there is here a popularly written and adequate presentation of the conservative 
position which will provide much food for thought even to those who may not 
accept Dr. Zwemer’s thesis. 

G. R. Gam. 


Edinburgh. 


THE REFORMATION AND REUNION!’ 


The Reformation and Reunion is an excellent work which should be in the hands of 
all students of Church History, and in particular of members of all Evangelical 
Communions. It is written, naturally, from the Anglican point of view and ought 
to make a strong appeal to all Anglicans and perhaps not its least useful part will be 
as a corrective to Tractarian glossing of historical facts. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Dr. Carter has produced a work of great authority which has justified the tributes 
of Bishop Knox, and of the Bishop of Manchester as contained in the “ Appreciation ” 
and “ Foreword ” respectively. 

The thesis pursued discusses the development of the Reformation Movement 
in general and then goes on to discuss the English Church in relation to the Reforma- 
tion, Lutheranism and the “ Reformed ” Continental and Scottish Churches. 

The place of the Bible as the basic principle of the Reformation Movement is 
put clearly and authoritatively and this ultimately formed the basis of the confessions 
of the Reformation Churches, since the battle with the Papacy became a question of 
scripture or tradition. Dr. Carter proves that the English Reforn.ation was not 
engendered by either Lutheranism or “ Reformed ” teachings, but had essentially 
its own roots, although owing much to both these sources. Thus speaking of Tyndale 
and Luther: “ Although Tyndale probably owed much to Luther, it would be 
untrue to assert that his opinions and outlook were entirely ‘ Lutheran’. His 
agreements with the German Reformer were due more to accident than to conscious 
design. They arose from the common basic principle of the English and Continental 
Reformations, of the supreme authority of scripture in the Church. As Tyndale 
says of his ‘ Parable of the Wicked Mammon ’—‘ If God’s Word bear record unto 
it, God thanks. If God’s Word condemn it, then hold it accursed and so do all other 
doctrines.’ ” 

After an earlier phase with a tendency towards Lutheranism there follows a 
development of doctrinal position which becomes almost indivisible from the 
“‘ Reformed ” ‘or Calvinistic views on questions of Faith. This is not merely shown 
by the articles and authorities of the English Church, important as these are, but 
particularly by the close fellowship which existed between the English Church 
leaders and the Reformed Churches for many years. The great intercommunion 
in those days between the Reformation Churches is set out with great pains. There 
is a quotation from Bucer, the Strasburg divine, 1549—“* We yesterday waited upon 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer), that most benevolent and kind father of 
the Churches and of godly men, who received and entertained us as brethren, not 
as dependents. We found at his house, what was most gratifying to us, our most 
dear friend, doctor Peter Martyr, with his wife, Master Immanuel (Tremellius) 
with his wife, and also Dryander and some other godly Frenchmen whom we had 
sent before us. All these are entertained by the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Of so much importance was this fellowship with Evangelical Christians that 
Cranmer was most anxious that a conference or Synod of Reformed divines might 
meet in England and arrive at a complete unity of doctrine. Concerning this project 
for close doctrinal unity, we have outlined in his correspondence with Bullinger in 
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Zurich, with John Calvin, and with Melanchthon. While the opinion of the foreign 
Reformers was considered so highly that they were constantly referred to in matters 
concerning purely Anglican matters, even in such matters as disputes on polity ! 
- Thus on the question of the 1549 Prayer Book Cranmer sought the opinion of Bucer 
and of Peter Martyr. “ Strype adds that such deference was given to the judgment 
of these learned foreign divines that most of the things which Bucer took exception 
to ‘were corrected accordingly.” Not only does Dr. Carter show this 
“ Reformed ” attitude of Cranmer, but his book provides ample evidence that it was 
the general position of the leaders of the English Reformation. Thus there is the 
letter of 1555 by Bishops Cox, Sandys and Grindal to Calvin from which it is evident 
that they regarded him as an acknowledged leader of Protestantism. In a later 
letter of the same year they tell him “ we regard you with entire veneration and love, 
both by reason of your singular godliness, and also of your especial pre-eminence in 
the most valuable attainments . . . Your mame ought deservedly to have 
influence both with us and with all godly persons.” These letters from English 
ecclesiastics alone ought to re-orient the singular notion of to-day as to what 
“ Calvinism ” stands for ! 

The English Church took a somewhat via media position in Reformation times 
(not that via media of tractarianism—a kind of old Catholicism or Jansenism) and 
stretched out its hands to Luthertgs and Helvetians. Thus we find Bishop Jewel 
speaking of Luther and Zwingli in the same statement as “ most excellent men, even 
sent of God to give light to the whole world”. In Communion with these and their 
related churches was the Catholic Church of the Anglican position, as Dr. Carter 
very wisely shows. There was no insistance and in the Anglican formularies there 
is still none, no matter how some would wish it were otherwise, upon the hierarchy 
as evidence of Catholicism. This, it is rightly pointed out, flatly contradicts the 
insidious doctrines of the Oxford Movement which virtually amount to “ No bishop, 
no Church.” This is put clearly when he says “ these ‘ congregations of faithful 
men’ in Germany and other Countries, at the time of Luther, had continued as 
parts of the one Catholic Church. They were not dissolved, nor was their con- 
tinuity broken, because owing to unscriptural and unfaithful teaching and practice, 
they were compelled to dispense with one of their orders of governing officials, and 
substitute another in its place.” 

The validity of non-episcopal orders in the Anglican Church is very ably set 
forth, and instances are cited, among which is the interesting case of 1582, when 
Archbishop Grindal officially declared that the Scottish Presbyterian divine, Morrison, 
had been ordained according “ to the laudable form and rite of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland”, Against this practice there have been cited the cases of Dean 
Whittinghame of Durham, Walter Travers, Adrian Saravia, and Robert Wright, all 
of whom were re-ordained. But these are successfully disposed of by showing that 
the orders of the Reformed Churches were never once in question. 

In discussing “ Worship and usage” the generous outlook of Cranmer is 
emphasized as the general attitude of the Reformation and certainly that of the 
English Churchmen. “ And in these our doings we condemn no other nations nor 
prescribe anything but to our own people only.” Or as it was put in the Elizabethan 
Westminster Disputation in 1559— That every particular Church hath authority 
to institute change or abrogate ceremonies and rites in the Church, so that it be to 
edify.” Nevertheless in spite of this broad outlook “ A careful examination of the 
different Reformed Liturgies will, however, prove that, while there were varieties 
of expression and differences of emphasis on this or that aspect of worship, and 
closer adherence to exact Scriptural phraseology in some, the divergencies only 
affected minor questions—mainly those of ritual or ceremony—and did not exhibit 
any serious difference of doctrine.” 

__ There is an analysis of the worship of the several Reformed Churches. In the 
discussion on the Scottish Church there are some very interesting passages, which go to 
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prove the general intercommunion of fellowship and forms of worship in those days of 
the Reformation. Thus “in 1557 the Protestant ‘lords of the congregation’ resolved 
that ‘ it is expedient in all parishes of this realm, the Common Prayers be read weekly 
on Sundays and other festival days publicly . . .’ and ‘ conform to the order of 
the Book of Common Prayers’. This resolution was duly put into force, since, in 1559, 
Kirkcaldy of Grange writes that the parish churches are being cleansed of ‘ images 
and all other monuments of idolatry that no mass be said in them, in place whereof 
the book set forth by godly King Edward is read in the same churches.’ ” 

This book clearly emphasizes the real Catholicity not only of the Anglican 
Reformers but of the Genevan as well. As the writer says—“ It is manifestly 
incorrect to charge the leading Swiss Reformers with a deliberate disregard for the 
standards and teachings of Christian antiquity when we recall their warm appreci- 
ation of Bishop Jewel’s ‘ Apology’. This famous Anglican treatise was designedly 
an appeal to the customs and teachings of the Catholic Church of the first six 
centuries, and yet we find Peter Martyr in his congratulations to Jewel declaring 
that this ‘ apology ’ ‘ appeared to Bullinger, Gualter and Wolfius, so wise, admirable 
and eloquent, that they think nothing in these days hath been set forth more 


y: 
Much more could be said of this book, but it is so good that even that would have 
to follow this manner of allowing it to speak for itself by lengthy quotations. Dr. 
Carter has given a clear statement on the cordial friendship of all the “ Reformed” 
Churches, of the essential Reformed character of the Anglican Communion, and as 
such has produced a work worthy of an enthusiast for Reunion on a strictly 
Reformed basis. There is but one valid criticism and that is that the book should 
have continued the review in detail to embrace a thorough consideration of the 
“Free Churches” and Nonconforming communions in their relation to the 
“ Reformed” Lutheran, and Anglican Communions. We can but hope that this is 
forming the basis of still another book from this writer. 


Edinburgh. 


D. 


A NOTABLE WORK ON THE CANON! 


Tue genial Professor of New Testament in the Free University of Amsterdam has 
once again turned aside from the ambitious undertaking which he, with the able 
collaboration of Professor Greijdanus of Kampen, has been carrying forward in the 
publication of a commentary on the New Testament. In 1929 his Hermeneutick 
appeared, and now another special study in the field of Introduction under the title 
Algemeene Canonick, both volumes in the pleasing binding and format of the com- 
mentary. One truly stands amazed at the productivity of the generation of scholars 
who are the sons of the great secession movements of the nineteenth century in the 
Netherlands, the more so as one observes that their scientific labours have not left 
them cold, and least of all Professor Grosheide, to the practical affairs of the life of 
the Church as a whole and the need of supplying the people too with distinctively 
Reformed literature. 

The present work is an Introduction to the History of the New Testament 
Canon, not a comprehensive History of the Canon. The author defines this theo- 
logical discipline as “ the science which investigates whether the twenty-seven books 
which testify to their canonical authority, and consistently have been taken up into 
the New Testament, are actually and alone canonical, and form, as a collection, the 
canon of the new dispensation” (p. 34). The method pursued is described as 
principial (if one may use the manufactured adjective as a translation of the Dutch 
principicel) and historical, the latter to guard lest the theoretical considerations turn 
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out to be pure speculations, the former in order that due regard may be given to 
the fact, which the author makes central in his entire treatise, that the acknowledg- 
ment of the New Testament Canon is fundamentally an aspect of the Christian’s 
faith in God. As principial, the method of this subject is to be distinguished from 
that of Dogmatic Theology, which discusses the authority of Scripture as one of 
its qualities but does not ask why exactly these books possess absolute authority. As 
historical, the method in its Why ? and How? goes beyond that of the History 
of the Canon, which is concerned only with the state of the canon at any given time 
and especially with the facts of the collection and recognition of the canonicity of our 
New Testament. Even the most cursory acquaintance with the literature of our 
times on the canon will show that no one has succeeded in writing a history of the 
canon without reflecting somewhat upon the fundamental questions expressed in the 
author’s definition of Algemeene Canonick ; and much of the importance of this work 
is that it brings into bold relief the distinctive principles which must govern the 
treatment of the whole subject of the canon if one is to be true to the doctrine of 
Scripture which is formulated in the Reformed Confessions. 

The work is divided into two parts, a formal and a material part. The former 
is introduced by a brief lexicographical discussion of the word “‘ canon ”’, in which the 
author is principally concerned to combat Zahn’s narrow interpretation of canon as 
alist. Chiefly, however, this section discusses the fundamental idea of the canon in 
its theological and historical implications. The fundamental idea of the canon is 
that of absolute authority. And since ultimately God is the Canon, the idea of the 
canon is no more extraneous than the sensus divimitatis in us. It is part of our 
concept of God that God reveals Himself as absolutely authoritative. And because 
man only very partially understands God’s speech in nature as such, God has estab- 
lished His authority by handing down from generation to generation His inspired 
and inscripturated revelation, and in particular the book known as the New Testament 
as His authoritative revelation of the new and final dispensation (cf. Heb. i. 1 f.). 

As a corollary of the principle that God Himself ultimately is the Canon, and 
only He can confirm Himself as Canon to men, the author declares himself emphati- 
cally against the attempt to set up notae canonicitatis whereby the individual or the 
Church may judge the right of any book to a place in the canon. That which God 
bestows cannot be judged by human standards but must be received by faith alone. 
Man may not place himself above the canon as its judge. Not that the Church has 
not often tried to test the canon by historical standards. In the ancient Church 
when men were faced with the task of separating heretical books from orthodox, 
and of eliminating from the body of orthodox literature that which was merely 
edifying but not properly canonical, the decision was made to rest upon their content, 
which was estimated in terms of catholicity, and upon their origin, in terms of 
apostolicity, a book being regarded as apostolic if according to the prevailing historical 
tradition it was of apostolic authorship, or at least had been handed down to the 
Church as authoritative by the apostles. And in our own times, the leading scholars 
in the field have made historical criteria the decisive factors, Zahn in the unique 
place given to public lection in the cultus of the Church, and Harnack in his descrip- 
tion of the canon as a creation which came into being because of the exigencies of the 
old Catholic Church in its struggle against heresy. 

Our author rejects such historical solutions, But let no one think that he rejects 
these theories as anthropocentric only to adopt am even more subjective approach. 
The Christian no more than the natural man possesses a criterion which may serve as 
a nota canonicitatis. Faith and the internal witness of the Holy Spirit, for example, 
may not be interpreted as God-given notae. God as the authority in the New 
Testament moves the Church and the individual to recognize His Word through 
the gift of faith, and this faith rests on the testimony of the Holy Spirit. But the 
Holy Spirit does not give to the Church or the individual Christian revelations, 
independent of the Word, which can serve as a guide in case of doubt; the Holy 
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Spirit only gives immediate certainty of the truth in and through the Word. This 
view, which recognizes the testimony of the Spirit to the whole Word of God but 
insists that it can never be taken as a criterion of canonicity of individual books, is the 
correct interpretation, the author insists, of Article V of the Belgic Confession (pp. 21 
ff.). The readers of this Quarterty may be reminded that it is also the view of the 
Westminster Confession (1, 4): “. . . our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 

The consistently maintained position of the author is, then, that we have no right 
at any point to leave the standpoint of faith, the faith which God has given, in the 
Bible as His authoritative Word. But, as has been observed, he insists that the 
correct method must be historical as well as principial, and in the second main section 
of the book the historical approach is in the foreground. The collection of the New 
Testament Canon (including its development), its recognition and its close are the 
three major historical problems that are passed in review. 

The consistent testimony of Jesus, the apostles and the early Church places the 
authority of the Lord alongside of that of the Old Testament, and shows that His 
apostles were called and qualified to exercise His authority after His departure. The 
evidence for the recognition of the authority of the apostles, both through their 
spoken and through their written word, is so pervasive and strong that at an early 
time men began simply to identify canonicity with apostolicity. Other estimates 
of the way in which the Lord maintained His authority—through the Holy Spirit 
in the Church and especially in the Christian prophets (Harnack), through the unique 
authority of His words, through the regula fider—are carefully examined and rejected 
in favour of the view that in the early Church the authority of the Lord as the Canon 
was recognized as finding expression in the written gospels and epistles. 

Passing in review the evidence for the use of the writings as “ Scripture ”’, their 
public lection and official pronouncements upon them by the Church, the author 
concludes that the Church was not conscious of making books canonical or in any way 
determining canonicity, but only of receiving and recognizing what God had given 
as possessing absolute authority. In this connection the author shows how nearly 
every modern historian ascribes to the Church the decisive voice in the matter of the 
canon as distinguished from the Reformed position, which may be conveniently 
summarized in the words of the Westminster Confession (1, 4): “ The authority of 
the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not 
upon the testimony of any man or Church, but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), 
the author thereof; and therefore it is to be received, because it is the Word of God.” 
The explanation for the prevailing departure from the Reformed position is to be 
sought, according to Professor Grosheide, in the observation that to a considerable 
extent the Protestant Church has failed to break completely with the Roman Catholic 
conception of the power of the Church, and positively has come under the baneful 
influence of the anthropocentric approach of rationalism. God Himself, then, 
who is the author of the Word, witnesses in the Word to its inspiration, which is the 
ultimate ground of its canonicity, and works a believing response to this witness in 
the hearts of His people. The confession of the Church concerning the New Testa- 
ment is, therefore, not a human doctrine, but has been called forth by God’s own 
testimony in His Word. 

The historical process of collection and recognition shows that the Church 
was not inspired to perform its task. Accordingly there is no solution to the question 
how God brought about the final result. In the nature of the case we cannot fully 
understand His activity. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace many of the historical 
factors which were operative, and here we may recognize the validity of many of the 
historical observations which have been made by those who have interpreted the 
canon in terms of notae canonicitatis. Among the historical factors which the 
author discusses are the indicia of divinity in the Scriptures themselves, the demand 
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of the Old Testament for a complement in the New, and tradition (in the active 
sense). Here, the reviewer wishes to emphasize, the author is on solid ground. 
Contrary to first impressions though it may be, on this basis greater justice may be 
done to the complexity of the historical process, for commonly those who search for 
a criterion to explain the formation of the canon tend to isolate only one of the 
contributing factors, with the result that their hypotheses, even when they are judged 
merely as historical solutions, are too simple. “ 

In the matter of the close of the canon the situation is not essentially different. 
That exactly these twenty-seven books should have been brought together and 
recognized as possessing a unity of their own as God’s Word, that none are missing 
and all belong, is in the last analysis a marvel of God’s guidance. Historical explana- 
tions will not suffice. Nevertheless, there are many factors that commend faith in 
the New Testament as a closed collection of books which possess unity because of 
their divine origin and authority. The distinctive character of the work of the Lord 
implies a closed, and as well a single, canon; the Holy Spirit gives oneness and 
distinctiveness to the collection, and as well preserves these characteristics; the 
subject-matter of the New Testament, namely the proclamation of Jesus Christ, 
calls attention to the same characteristics. Over against every notion that the canon 
is still open, from Marcion to Barth, one must maintain that the canon is complete. 
Even the hypothetical discovery of apostolic writings could not be regarded as 
contributing additions to the canon, any more than the absence of certain apostolic 
writings, like Paul’s lost correspondence with the Corinthian Church, may be regarded 
as making the canon incomplete or as detracting from its unity. Essential to the 
idea of the canon is the thought that its authority is of permanent character, and so 
one must believe that God has preserved for His Church exactly what has been 
necessary through the centuries. Historically one may still trace some of the ways 
in which the Church was led to reflect upon the closed character of the New Testa- 
ment: its study of the content of the volume ; its reflection upon the character of 
the new dispensation ; the fact that the apostolate and prophecy had ceased; the 
stimulation to be explicit in view of the attacks of Marcion and Montanus; the work 
of the transmission and translation of the New Testament. 

Here is accurate historical scholarship united with a readiness to discuss principles, 
a combination that is all too rare. But also what is even rarer, a consistent carrying 


through of a Christian philosophy of history and hearty loyalty to the Reformed 


Confessions. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. N. B. Sronenouss. 


LE CULTE* 

A vecape has elapsed since Professor Will published the initial tome of this work, 
dealing with the religious character of worship. That volume, now out of print, 
was followed four years later by another devoted to the study of forms of worship 
which had the distinction of being crowned by the French Academy. The present 
volume consists of a detailed discussion of social characteristics of worship, beginning 
with a lengthy review of sociological principles in general, and thence proceeding 
to a dissertation on religious sociology considered from a purely naturalistic point of 
view. The scope of Professor Will’s researches is thus considerably wider than that 
of Batiffol or Duchesne, and once he seizes on a point not a detail seems to escape 
him. Indeed, one wonders whether any truly religious object can be served by such 
meticulous examination of the cults of humanity. Beyond all question man is a 
“ religious animal ”, and the fact scarcely requires to be laboured. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to an enquiry into the “ milieux” 
of worship, hordes, races, clans, corporations, churches, sects, etc., while the third 
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part deals with the structure of worship, its constitutive and mediatorial aspects, 
concluding with notes on the unity and variety of human cults. Throughout the 
work Christianity appears as one among other religions, superior indeed to others, 
but equally an evolution from the human consciousness, and the conclusions of 
radical Biblical criticism seem to be taken for granted. This attitude will not 
commend the work to those who maintain as de fide the Church doctrine of Holy 
Scripture. 

In an interesting chapter Professor Will points out that the universal priesthood 
of believers, as reaffirmed at the Reformation, has always received recognition in the 
synagogue, where any male Israelite in good repute may be called upon to take part in 
the liturgy ; while certain vestiges of the primitive doctrine and practice survive 
even in the highly sacerdotal system of the modern Roman Church. 

Of the Creed, Professor Will remarks: “ Dans l’Eglise anglicane, on le récite 
debout, en s’orientant vérs le choeur.” The custom of turning to the east in the 
Creed finds its first mention in 1641 among Archbishop Laud’s innovations. In 
view of this innovation the alteration made in the rubric before the Nicene Creed 
at the revision of the Book of Common Prayer in 1661-2 is significant. It had run: 
“ And the Epistle and Gospel being ended, shall be said the Creed.” This was 
changed to: “ And the Gospel ended, shall be sung or said the Creed following, 
the people still standing as before”, a proviso which seems to be aimed at the innovation. 

Allusion is made to the liturgical revival in the modern Roman Church, the 
prime movers of which are the Benedictines, whose rule gives the divine office pride 
of place as the opus Dei. The movement also enlists the sympathy of liberal, Gallican 
and “ Jansenistically-minded ” Roman Catholics, but in attempting to combat “ le 
sacramentarisme magique de la piété populaire” it is heavily handicapped by a 
liturgical language which the Curia values for its centralizing force and supranational 
status. “ I] faudra faire comprendre au peuple la Liturgie latine de l’Eglise ” is 
a counsel of perfection incapable of realization. Rosmini with true instinct regarded 
the use of a dead language in the liturgy as one of the “ Cinque piaghe della chiesa ”. 

_ There is an interesting section on various of service, as exemplified by 
Oriental rites and Lutheran and Reformed litufgies. Elsewhere the author notes 
that the “ hierarchical mentality ”, in removing the liturgy from the congregation 
to the clergy and choir, has neutralized its communal aspect, and destroyed much of 
its beauty and reality. The Reformers proceeded in the reverse direction, as witness 
the Strasbourg Catechism of 1544 in which we read: “ The choir exists solely to 
stimulate and direct the singing of the congregation. It must not chant alone, as 
the clerics were wont to do.” At Geneva, it was Calvin himself who introduced 
congregational singing, and even a Roman Catholic musician like Sir Richard Terry 
confesses himself charmed by the beauty of the popular chants of the Reformation. 

The section on the place of preaching in public worship is inadequate for a work 
of this character. A fuller and more emphatic treatment of the subject will be found 
in Professor George Johnson’s Stone Lecture entitled “ Calvinism and Worship ” 
published in the Evancericat Quarterty, Vol. IV, No. 4 (October, 1932). 

This third volume amply confirms Professor Will’s reputation for scholarship, 
already established by his previous work on the subject, and provides a mine of 
information and suggestive thought for students of liturgiology. 

Brighton. S. Hunt. 


KOERS IN DIE KRISIS' 


Tus bold production, strongly bound and containing 386 clearly printed pages, sets 
forth the deepest Calvinistic convictions of forty-three professors, doctors, ministers 
of the gospel of sovereign grace and other scholars, the great majority Dutch South 
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Africans, the others Netherlanders. The series comprises five articles on Calvinism, 
three on the Bible, five on the Church, six on Theology, eight on Society, five on 
Culture, five on Education and five on the Calvinistic conception of life. 

It opens with a word of commendation by Dr. Colijn, Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands, and cordial greetings from other leading Calvinists in twelve countries 
of Europe, Asia, America and Africa. The photographs of over fifty contributors 
and advisers are given and the publication is a proud performance of the young 
Calvinists who constitute the Federation of Calvinistic Students’ Societies in Southern 
Africa, a monument to their pluck and conviction. The price is out of proportion 
to the value. Those who profess and call themselves Calvinists and who are able 
to read Afrikaans and, therefore, also Holland Dutch or vice versa, wrong themselves 
and those who pertain to their sphere of influence by not purchasing this publication 
from the Pro Ecclesia Printing Press, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 

The articles supply useful information and, moreover, an apologia and exposition 
of Calvinism in its practical py serve to the problems of post-war times. It is in 
the best sense of the term a modern book pointing the way out of the abyss of 
despondency into which materialism, ratio and humanism have plunged our 
world, which according to the keynote, so ably struck by Dr. Colijn, still is God’s 
world. The writers, selected experts on the several topics allotted to them, all agree 
on the main principles of Calvinism, but each one focusses the searchlight of Calvinistic 


claim over each one the kingship of Christ to the glory of Tri-une Jehovah. The 
religion of the inner chamber is shown to be not only the best, but the only religion 
for the University lecture room and laboratory, as well as for the art studio, the 
election booth, the shop and workshop, the Stock Exchange, the nursery and the 
barracks. Christianity in its highest conception is proved to hold good for seven 
days in the week, during term time and holiday season, for young and old, male 
and female, rich and poor, for white and black. 

As a student of universal Calvinism in its practical bearing on the crying needs 
of many lands and races, the writer of the present review is glad to offer his meed of 
encouragement and praise to the Calvinistic youth of the youngest nation in the world, 
and to their advisers, for this seo. which, within his knowledge in this form 
nowhere, so far, has been surpassed or equalled. During his recent visit to South 
Africa in order to investigate the sdighous and Dutch-cultural progress he found in 
many University centres and among the well-informed middle class a i 
forth of young enthusiasm for the old doctrine, which bodes well for the future of 
Calvinism in the southern hemisphere. The volume under review is a fine 
achievement. 

University of Amsterdam. G. 


ABYSSINIA’ 


Tue title of this little book suggests at once its timeliness. Present-day circum- 
stances in Abyssinia may have brought the author to write it. Originally it was a 
series of lectures given in the Broadcast Popular Lectures in 1933. But at the same 
time the book has widened its scope by giving us now a general view of the efforts by 
n 

In the first chapter an incomplete, yet an informing, survey of the Churches 
of the West and the East as regards their outer life and outward organizations, is 
given, while in the second chapter the author depicts to us the inner contrast of 
Oriental and Western Christendom. It is not a mere geographical distinction, but 

1 Abessinie en bet Oostersch Christendom van Dexen Tijd. Door Dr. R. Miedema, Privaat-Docent 
in De Geschiedenis Van Het Oostersch Christendom Aan De Universiteit Te Leiden. Amsterdam : 
Boekhandel Lankamp & Brinkman op de Spiegelgracht, 1935. 


lore on a special facet of our complicated modern life of thought and action, to 
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there are differences as to the religious outlook on faith and life. Though the author’s 
way of putting it may be generally speaking right, there are some small things which 
seem to point at a rather superficial way of treating the matter. As when he says: 
“ Het Oosten is Theo-centrisch, het Westen geo-centrisch. In het Oosten is God, 
het goddelijke, de maatstaf van alles, in het Westen is de mensch de maat van allies.” 
Looking upon Bolshevism in its present attitude to religion, things might be put 
the other way about. However, as a whole, the description of the Eastern mind is 
to the point. There are some interesting remarks on Oriental religion as a rather 
stagnant religion that does not allow of any development. The Oriental man as a 
mystic does not like to think upon religion. The author says: “ that development 
would, in the opinion of the Oriental man, mean intellectual analysis ” and that would 
harm the essentials more than promote them (p. 27). To what the author says about 
Calvinistic Protestantism as having an anthropomorphic character or as being built 
up of human ideas, we must utter our protest. None of the Reformers did so much 
justice to the theocentric idea of religion as Calvin. His battlecry was “‘ God 
above all.” This part does not seem to be the strongest and best founded part of 
the book. 

Further on the author gives us one of the characteristics of the contrast. Western 
Europe, active ; Eastern Europe, passive. In the third chapter there is an interesting 
account of the efforts that have been made to get a better understanding of the 
Churches of the East and the West. 

Since the war these efforts have become numerous. The author regards it as 
a duty on both sides to favour these efforts, seeing that the contrast between East 
and West, between Jews and Aryan (Germany) is assuming a newer and sharper form 


again. 
The book finishes with a chapter on Abyssinia which gives us some very interesting 

and informative things about the Church of Abyssinia, which, owing to the Italo- 
Abyssinian War, may have actual interest for many and may move many of us to a 
heart-felt pity for this Christian people. Concluding our notice, we may say that we 
have read the booklet with great interest, as having an actual bearing on present-day 
movements and facts. 
D. vz Vaiss. 


Schoondijke, Holland. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD: 


Tue aim of the famous writer of this enthralling narrative is to enlist recruits for a 
study which he considers to be of supreme interest. As a teacher of Ancient History 
for many years in a great University, the author may be presumed to be eminently 
fitted to make his subject here both interesting and instructive. That he has 
succeeded, no reader of this story of men, causes and events will hesitate to affirm. 
Legend, drama, art, adventure—the swallow-songs of Rhodian children, the life of 
Alexandria as shown in the papyri, Jewish history, the beginnings of the Christian 
Church—all these and much more belong to the story. 

Looking through the long corridor of time from the present to the remote past, 
the author has to make excursions into chambers that are only dimly lit. When 
the flickering light of research fails him, he is ever ready with plausible guesses of 
others, and his own, to visualize attractively scenes and circumstances ; and if, in his 
effort to follow the dictum of his favourite Polybius that “ Why did it happen” matters 
more than “ What has happened ”, his explanations may be less convincing than they 
are interesting ; this is not due to lack of ingenuity or any defect in style, but to a 
viewpoint in reading and interpreting history. In his treatment of the “ heroes, 
kings and prophets” of Israel, this becomes particularly clear. In his negative 


The Ancient World. By T.R.Glover. Cambridge: at the University Press. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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discussion on Moses and the “ Ten Commandments ”, he vigorously flogs the old 
horse, “ it is agreed by scholars ”, until Polybius administers a reproof by reminding 
him that “ to invent all is not convincing nor Homeric ”, and with this reminder he 
concludes that in such embellished stories there is “‘ a solid nucleus of fact”. That 
was regarded as satisfying scholarship in the “ liberal” age that is behind us, but 
not so now. 

The Christian Church in the Rowfan Empire receives sympathetic consideration, 
and the author gently informs the superior people of all ages who laugh at the 
Resurrection, for example, that a thing is not false because it cannot be explained. 
He appears also to identify himself with the belief of the early Christians, and upon 
which the Church was built, that “ Jesus is unique”. This is comforting, as coming 
from a scholar, for the present writer has a vivid recollection of the late Professor 
Sir Henry Jones, addressing a meeting of budding divines, and trouncing severely 
(as he thought and intended) all historians, philosophers and theologians, who were 
out of tune with his own opinion that Jesus was not “ unique”. So it would appear 
that the formula, “ it is agreed by scholars ”’, is not quite the axiom it had become 
to be in the sphere of Biblical criticism. 

It is gratifying to the Christian to observe the emphasis which the author places 
on the necessity for the continuance of the Christian Church of her making “ Jesus 
is unique ”, “ all-helping and all-significant ”, the centre of her witness. His mild 
mockery of the leering historian, Bury—faithful to Gibbon, his master—prophesying 
that the acceptance of Arianism would have meant “ the premature disappearance 
of Christianity ”, is as effective as it is elegant. “ Historians ”, the author says, “ are 
not always prophets, and the final disappearance of Christianity has been prophesied 
so often as to be no longer interesting.” 

Even those who look upon the emergence and development of theaHebrew and 
Christian religions as something more than relevant events in the drama of world- 
history, will find in this stylish book much to interest and edify them. 

D. Macrean. 
Edinburgh. 


THE SCOTTISH RULING ELDER’ 


Every Ruling Elder who makes conscience of his office will be the better for reading 
this well documented study of the origin, and the implications of this so 
importantly characteristic feature of Presbyterian Church government. There 
are earlier books in vindication of the Elders’ right to be recognized as occupying a 
spiritual, and Scripturally warranted, place in the Church. There are, to bé sure, 
others which do no more than admit—and some admit without grudge—that the 
Eldership has justified itself by practical usefulness. Professor Henderson gives a 
convenient survey of both sides, richly illustrating the theme by fully a thousand 
extracts, illustrative of purpose and practice, culled from the Records of 292 Kirk 
Sessions. His own view, though not stated expressly, would seem to incline towards 
emphasis on the lay estimate of the office, but he gives generous recognitian to the 
case for the higher estimate. He does justice to the esteem, wherewith the Secession 
Church, and afterwards the Free Church, regarded their Elders, and he shows shrewd 
appreciation of how much the Eldership contributed to the virility of the Secession 
Church and of others outwith the Establishment. These office-bearers, as a rule, 
lived up to a high concept of duty in religious life, as well as in ecclesiastical 
Management. | 

In the chapter on “ Origins ” the author cites Calvin as a revolutionary of the 
best type—“ one who appreciates the past ”, withal as belonging to “the most 


* The Scottish Ruling Elder. By G. D. Henderson, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of Church 
History, University of Aberdeen. London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1935. 8vo, pp. 312. 68. net. 
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conservative of professions, being a lawyer and the son of a lawyer”. Convinced 
of Bible Warrant for the Eldership he necessarily included that office in his plan of 
the restored Church as founded on the Apostles and Prophets. Bolder than Luther, 
and surer of his interpretation of Scripture, he did not hesitate, in this or in other 
detail, to make his canons fit the interpretation. Knox on the other hand, as 
Professor Henderson makes plain, was not a mere copyist of Calvin. Perhaps with 
less initiative, perhaps because the path had been already blazed, he accepted 
Calvin’s devotion to Scripture authority ; and he went to the Scripture for his rule. 
Finding in 1 Timothy v. 17 what he deemed a sufficient authority he and his fellows— 
and again his successors in the Second Reformation—provided a place for Elders 
in the Church. It was a good thing to have done, controversialists being witness. 
The Kirk Session and the Elder continued almost, if not quite, unchanged during 
the Episcopal period between Knox and Alexander Henderson. 

The Westminster Assembly in the Form of Church Government classes Elders 
under “other Church Governors” affirming that Christ hath furnished these, 
beside the Ministers of the Word, with gifts for Government, “ which officers 
reformed Churches commonly call Elders”. The Scots representatives at the 
Assembly would have enlarged the passage to make it state plainly that Elders 
hold a spiritual office ; but they did not prevail against the inertia, in this regard, 
of the English mind. 

The higher aspect of the Elders’ office cannot be left out of account—and it is 
not— in the author’s chapter on “‘ The Elder at Communion”. The prevailing 
Scottish custom has been to regard the Elders, not as just hands for the occasion to 
the Minister but as joining with him in the solemn observance of the Sacrament. 

The chapters on “ The Elder at the Plate”, “ Kirk Session Discipline ”, and 
“Other Functions of the Elder ” are full of historic incidents, rather than questions 
of policy. These chiefly concern care for the poor, and oversight of education, both 
of which are now in other hands. In these days, however, when the British Govern- 
ment has screwed its courage up to effecting the long promised raising of the school 
age, it is significant to read (p. 154) that in 1653 the Elders at Aberdour (Fife) made 
“* an attempt to have every child from five to fifteen at school ” ; and again (p. 152) 
that towards the close of the seventeenth century the Elders at Cambuslang took 
a special collection in their districts for the continued education of a boy who “ hath 
an ingine for learning but hath not qrto to mentane himself at schools ”. 


Discipline has almost entirely passed from the Session, giving place, one is fain | 


to believe—at least where the right understanding of the office remains—to a high 
sense of duty and to spiritual influence by way of example and counsel. Dr. 
Henderson points out, with appropriate fairness, that Sessional discipline was, most 
often, not the harsh or tyrannical thing alleged by sneering writers. Reformation 
Sessions were not stricter—perhaps more consistent—than pre-Reformation priests. 
Elders were peers of the people whom they tried; and they had occasion, and 
readiness, to temper justice with sympathy and common sense not necessarily found 
in present day police magistracy. True, Dr. Henderson regrets that discipline 
had no cure for pride and deep-seated hypocrisy and other inward offences. But 
who, even to-day, is sufficient for these things ? 

_ The author has a closing chapter on present day life wherein, after tribute 
to the Elders’ part in the lower Courts of the Church, and in General Assembly, he 
passes from the precision of history to the elastic sphere of opinion and prophecy. 
__ If any reader fails to respond to one point or another of the author’s submission, the 

reader must bear in mind that, by diligent and careful study of the past, the author 
has earned his right to speak of the present and of the future ; and that what he says 
demands, at least, that his sayings be carefully considered. 

W. Rounsrett Brown. 


Edinburgh. 


| 
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INTERESTING BOOKS* 


Dr. McQuitxin’s book’ deals in a fresh and illuminating manner with seventeen 
of our Lord’s Parables. Different groupings of the Parables have been suggested, 
by A. B. Bruce and others. Dr. McQuilkin takes his own line, and his grouping of 
the Parables with which he deals into “‘ Parables of the Father’s Heart ”, “ Parables 
of the Christian’s Heart”, “ Parables of Service”, “Parables of Prayer” and 
“Parables of Stewardship” is very suggestive. Referring to those teachers who 
point out that in the Parable of the Prodigal Son there is not a word about the blood 
of Christ, nor about the atonement He made for sin, nor about the new birth, and 
who therefore assert that these things do not enter into the essence of the Gospel, 
which is supposed by them to be given in that Parable, Dr. McQuilkin says very 
shrewdly that “ those who thus interpret this Parable usually pride themselves on 
being ‘ scientific’ in their treatment of the Bible, but we notice here a complete 

from the central principle in interpreting Parables, namely that they are 
given to teach one central message and one only.” That citation may be taken as 
a fair example of Dr. McQuilkin’s methods. Preachers and Bible Class teachers 
ought to find much useful material in his book. 


Dr. Tidwell informs us that his book? is “ intended especially for students in 
academies and secondary schools and for certain types of college students. It has 
also been planned to meet the needs of classes conducted by women’s societies, young 
people’s organizations, and advanced Sunday School classes, as well as to provide 
Christians in general with a book that will give them some insight into the 
gccasion and general setting of each book of the Bible” (p. 8). Of each book of the 
Bible Dr. Tidwell gives us an Analysis, then he sets forth the Messages of the book, 
and finally he suggests some themes for Study and Discussion. Christians who want 
really to know their Bibles ought to find Dr. Tidwell’s manual helpful in many 
instances. One might criticize the rather wasted ingenuity with which he labours 
to discover “ sevens ” in the Gospel of Matthew (p. 161). He finds “ seven woes 
in chapter 23”, whereas there are surely eight. He finds “ seven petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer ”, whereas there are only six. But these are, after all, minor matters. 
Dr. Tidwell has, on the whole, accomplished his task remarkably well. 


Dr. Petrie’s little book? deals with such themes as “ Palestine before Abram ”, 
“The Peoples of Palestine ”, “ Religion in Palestine” and “ The Family History 
of the Patriarchs”. In dealing with the last-mentioned subject, Dr. Petrie lays 
stress on “ the exactitude ” of the narrative of the history of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and comes to the conclusion that “ the whole narrative has been written up 
from a correct historical register of events” (p. 37). Later on (p. 91) we come on 
this rich passage : “ When we look at the supposed sources of the parts, they are as 
follows (see Kautsch, Das Alte Testament, 1922): the ancestry of Peight patriarchs 
from J, four from E, the thirty years of Joseph from P, his seventeen years of youth 
from PE, and other details from all kinds of sources. Yet the whole of it forms a 
coherent unity in minute detail. Is it credible that such consistency would result 
from a patchwork picked out of a rag-bag of scattered legends? I can only say 
with Augustus in the Apocolocyntosis, ‘Gentlemen, words fail me ; there are none 
that can rise to the height of my indignation.’ I cannot believe in any such treatment 
of consistent historical documents.” 

* Studying Our Lord’s Parables. By R. C. McQuilkin, D.D., President of Columbia Bible College. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 168 pp. Price $1.50. 

2 The Bible Book by Book. By J. B. Tidwell, AM. D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, U.S.A. Fifth Edition, Revised. Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 233 pp. Price $1.50. 

3 Palestine and Israel (Historical Notes). By Flinders Petrie, Kt., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.B.A. 
S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 99 pp. and 16 pp. of plates. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Our fourth book' throws much light on such verses as “ the horsemen set 
themselves in array at the gate ” (Isa. xxii. 7), “ and they built for Pharaoh treasure 
cities ” (Exod. i. 11), “ the ear-rings of his prey ” (Judges viii. 24), etc. There are 
some fine plates of “ Ear-rings of Gideon’s time”, “ Portrait of a siecoued 2" 
“ Teraphim ”, etc. 


Dumbarton. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 


RECENT ZONDERVAN PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SHEPHERD KING? 


Tis book, by Mr. John Clover Monsma, is described in the sub-title as ‘“‘ A Romance 
of Abraham and the Ancient Near East”. Frankness compels the present reviewer 
to say at the outset that he is incapable of looking with approbation upon any 
attempt to “ novelise ” Bible stories. If, in any circumstances, the practice be deemed 
permissible, however, reverent handling of the subject, and close adherence to the 
Bible version of the story, is the least that can be insisted on. Mr. Monsma’s 
admission in the Introduction to his book, that, in writing it, he has done “a not 
unimportant amount of ‘ romancing’ ”, is early evidence that he has not fulfilled 
these conditions. He has been at great pains to make his characters “live”; but 
we think he could have done so not less effectively had he refrained from vulgarizing 
them. For ourselves, we greatly prefer the Oriental Abraham of the Bible story, 
to the hybrid Abraham who stalks Mr. Monsma’s pages, dressed indeed in Oriental 
garb, but using expressions which are distinctly of modern Occidental coinage. 

An Abraham who, for example, addresses his faithful Eliezer as ““ You confounded 
Damascene!” (p. 116); who orders “ his sputtering spouse betake herself to her 
tent ” (p. 184) ; and who mutters, as he begins to vield to the bewitching beauty of 
Hagar, who had been presented to him by Pharaoh, “ Pharaoh, you have given me 
something ” (p. 127); is a complete stranger to us. 

A Lot’s wife, who, in a burst of anger, tells Sarah to “‘ go and pick daisies ” 
(p. 137), is a termagant of the twentieth century A.D. variety ; and in consequence, 
the portraying of her two daughters as “ hikers” does not seem unfitting. 

A Hagar who, in moments of mild surprise, quietly drawls “ Well, of all 
things!” (p. 139), who, when Abraham asks her, “ Are you well, my darling ? ” 
responds with a languid “ Just a teeny bit tired ” (p. 205) ; and who scatters intruding 
Hebrew youngsters with an imperious “ Get!” (p. 245) has more American blood 
in her veins than Egyptian! And he is an ultra-modern Melchisedek who orders 
“eats and drinks ” for Abraham’s troops! (p. 176). 

But Sarah, perhaps more than any, has suffered at Mr. Monsma’s hands. She 
is a “ petulant beauty ” whose moments of good temper are few and far between. 
True, she addresses Abraham as “ My Lord”, but has no hesitation in telling him, 
when occasion demands it, that she considers him “a pure and unblemished fool ” 
(p. 163). 

Mr. Monsma has good descriptive powers, however, and may be read with 
interest and profit when he describes the lands where the Shepherd King sojourned, 
for, in a visit to the East, he has “ followed the trail of the great Patriarch all through 
-- Syria, Palestine and Egypt.” 

The book contains 268 pages, and costs $2. 

¥ Side Notes on the Bible from Flinders Petrie’s Discoveries. By Hilda’Petrie. Search Publishing 
Company, Ltd., 6 Old Gloucester Street, London, W.C.1. 41 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


2 The Shepherd King. By John C. Monsma. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 268 pp. Price $2. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF MATTHEW’S GOSPEL’ 


Tuts book is from the pen of the Rev. C. A. de Bruin Th.M., a minister of the 
Reformed Church in America, labouring in the Indian Mission field. 

Mr. de Bruin confesses to being “ especially in love with Matthew, because it 
was his privilege to teach it for three years in one of his Mission schools in India ”. 
His book is not in any sense an exposition of Matthew’s Gospel ; for he merely focusses 
attention on what he regards as its outstanding lessons. 

The so-called Sermon on the Mount, provides the theme for the greater part 
of the volume, and in the words of the Man who spake as never man spake, Mr. de 
Bruin finds the infallible solvent for the complex problems of present-day social and 
commercial life. His discussion of the Law of Revenge (Matt. v. 38), where he makes 
the “ old ” (Mosaic) Rule of Revenge, inferior to the “ Silver Rule ” of Confucius, 
“ Don’t do unto others, what you would not have them do unto you,” is open to 
objection, however. Jesus had no fault to find with the Divine Law given through 
Moses, but rather with the traditional Jewish interpretation of it. 

But generally, Mr. de Bruin’s doctrine is sincerely evangelical, and his presenta- 
tion of it is both straightforward and simple. He uses the parlance of the common 
people throughout, but—it must be said—not always to good effect. For example, 
the expression “ the Christian’s Master—loved a ‘ good time’”, is not in keeping 
with the sublimity of his subject, and is open to misconception. | 

Typographical errors abound. 

But we have no doubt that many will read the book with profit. It extends 
to 153 pages, and is priced at $1.50. 


HOW TO TEACH EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY? 


Tue author of this book, is Theodor Heckel, Superior Consistory Counsel of the 
German Evangelical Church Union ; and the translation from the author’s German 
is by Norman E. Richardson, Professor of Religious Education in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago; and Klaas Jacob Stratemeier. The book, which 
first appeared in 1928, is now in its third edition. It is an extremely able piece of 
work, and repays a thoughtful perusal. The author is an ardent admirer of Martin 
Luther, and the Lutheran position is throughout his standard of orthodoxy. 

Dr. Heckel devotes the first twenty-five pages of his book to a discussion of the 
methodology of Christian education, and deals with The Present Status of Method, 
The Relative Value of Method, and The Problem of Method. \n Chapter II, which 
treats of The Theory of Method, he discusses The Problem of Content and The Problem 
of Personal Appropriation. Chapter III has as its topic How to teach Bible Stories. 
Dr. Heckel has no sympathy with the view that the teaching of the entire Bible 
to youth, is not advisable. The substituting of an expurgated edition for the entire 
book, he refuses to countenance. “ This mutilation process,” he declares “ is an 
outright sin against the word of God’s revelation, which uncovers the nakedness and 
bareness of the world in its sin.” “ The Bible is not to be reduced to satisfy pre-supposed 
pedagogical principles, but these principles are to be revised to harmonize with a deeper 
understanding of the contents of the Bible” (pp. 71, 72). 

In Chapters IV, V and VI, whose subjects are, respectively, “‘ How to teach the 
Parables of Jesus,” “ How to teach the Psalms” and “ How to Read the Bible,” | 
Dr. Heckel says many good things, and gives sound counsel alike to teachers and 
students of the Word. 

Typographically, the book contains many errors, all of which are of a minor 
nature however. It runs to 121 pages, and costs 7§c. paper, $1.25 cloth. 


Greenock. G. N. M. 


* The Challenge of Matthew's Gospel. By C. A. de Bruin. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 153 pp. Price $1.50. 

* How to Teach Evangelical Christianity. By Theodor Heckel. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 121 pp. Price 75c. paper, $1.25 cloth. 
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